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THE AFFAIR AT 


APACHE PASS. 


By CAPT. D. ROBINSON, U. S. A. 


/ Ne N the June num- 

ber of SPORTS 

AFIELD I read 

a very interest- 

ing article on 

Arizona. There 

is an Apache 

story in it that 

does great in- 

justice to a 

brave and gal- 

lant officer, who was killed the follow- 

ing year at the battle of Valverde, New 

Mexico. I was with the lieutenant at 

Apache Pass at the time referred to and 

should know something about the affair. 

Furthermore, Mr. Leckenby (author of 

the article under consideration) does not 

vouch for the correctness of the story, 
but has written it as told to him. 

The lieutenant is charged with hoist- 
ing a white flag over his tent and inveighl- 
ing Cochise and other chiefs into our 
camp. This is absurd, and the most 
painful part of the story. The affair did 
not take place in the early spring of 1860, 
but in the early spring of 1861—a mem- 
orable year in the history of our country. 
The Governmént withdrew the troops 
from Arizona because they were needed 
elsewhere. Besides, the people of Ari- 
zona were not over-zealous in their loyalty 
to the Government at that particular 


time. They preferred the protection of 
the Stars and Bars to that of the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The troops at Fort Buchanan and two 
other forts in Arizona did not vacate 
until June and July of that year, and by 
that time they found the very people 
whom they had been protecting arrayed 
against them. We were obliged to burn 
our wagons and other valuable stores at 
Cook’s Springs, mount the mules and 
cut across the country to Fort Craig, 
New Mexico. Those that were at Fort 
McLane were forced to surrender to 
Texans at San Augustine Springs. The 
miners and ranchmen of Arizona got the 
flag they wanted, but not the protection 
they needed until “Old Glory” was 
hoisted again by the California volun- 
teers. This is history. 

The editor of Sports AFIELD having 
kindly offered to publish my story, 
with the above brief explanations I will 
proceed. 


On or about the 3d of February, 1861, 
a detachment of about forty United States 
soldiers, under command of Lieutenant 
Bascom, arrived at Apache Pass, Arizona. 
At that time I was a sergeant and had 
been at Fort McLane in charge of a 
wagon train loaded with provisions for 
that post, and returned to the pass with 
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an escort of twelve men on the same day 
as Bascom. I then learned the object of 
his mission to the pass, and was able to 
give him the location of Cochise’s camp 
and other items of interest. 

Before proceeding further, I will state 
the object of Bascom’s mission: A ranch- 
man named Ward lived in the Santa Cruz 
Valley a few miles from Fort Buchanan. 
His son, while herding stock near the 
ranche, had been captured with the herd 
by a raiding band of Apaches—they be- 
ing the only predatory Indians in that 
section of Arizona. The father of the 
boy reported the outrage to the com- 
manding officer of the fort who sent the 
Lieutenant with a detachment to Apache 
Pass, where the Apache chief Cochise 
had pitched his camp, and where it was 
believed the boy could be found through 
the influence of that intrepid chieftain. 

On the summit of the pass there was 
a stage station belonging to the Southern 
California Stage Company. A man 
named Wallace had charge of it. There 
were two squaws at the station when we 
arrived belonging to Cochise’s camp— 
one old and the other young and comely. 
I had seen them at the station on my 
outward trip and was told by Wallace 
that the oldest was part Mexican and the 
other a Mexican that had been stolen by 
the Apaches when a child and he called 
her Juanita. He had been there some 
time and had learned the sign language. 
Bascom and the interpreter had a talk 
with the squaws and requested them to 
tell Cochise that they came to have a 
talk with him. The interpreter was the 
captured boy’s father who spoke Spanish 
—a language well understood by the 
Apaches. 

That day passed and so did the next 
without seeing Cochise or any of the 
tribe. Towards evening Bascom re- 
quested Wallace to go to the Apache 
camp and deliver the message to Cochise. 
Wallace hesitated, but finally decided to 
go and brought back word that Cochise 
said he would come the following day. 
While Wallace was gone a freighter’s 
train passed westward and camped in a 


‘pany under arms. 
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ravine some distance beyond us. At our 
dinner hour the following day Cochise, a 
sub-chief and two or three other Apaches 
of lesser note came in, and, after the 
customary greetings of ‘How! How!” 
went over to Bascom’s tent (with whom 
the interpreter messed and tented). The 
chiefs were invited to dinner, and the 
others were given food in one of the 
company tents. 

I had charge of the transportation— 
about fifty mules that were herded around 
camp. That morning I had received 
orders to have them brought in after 
dinner and kept in the wagon corral. On 
the way I passed close to Bascom’s tent. 
The wind was blowing and the front of 
the tent tied—Bascom, the interpreter 
and chiefs inside. The ‘corral was ona 
little knoll from where I could see all 
over the camp. By and by IJ heard a 
shot and looked towards Bascom’s tent, 
to see the interpreter standing in front of 
it, pistol in hand, and Indians running in 
different directions. One passed near 
me, flourishing a knife. I was unarmed 
and stood amazed. A soldier was in 
close pursuit. I watched them. The 
Apache, while running, picked up stones 
and threw them defiantly at his pursuer. 
The soldier finally halted and loaded his 
rifle, which enabled the Apache to gain 
ground and conceal himself. The soldier 
went on a little further and then turned 
towards the camp. I was still looking 
in his direction and saw the Apache leap 
from behind a rock with hand and knife 
raised to strike him in the back as he 
passed. The soldier turned like a flash 
—in time to save his own life by shoot 
ing the Apache dead. By this time the 
mules were securely corralled. I then 
hurried into the camp to find the com- 
When the shot was 
fired it was thought that Bascom was 
killed by Cochise, but the timely appear- 
ance of the former set this at rest. 

During the talk, it seems nothing 
satisfactory could be obtained from Co- 
chise about the boy. Finally it was 
suggested that the sub-chief should go 
and find him and that Cochise must 
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remain asa hostage. This ended the talk. 
As quick as lightning both drew forth 
concealed knives, cut open the tent and 
darted out, Cochise to the front—at whom 
the interpreter fired. The sub-chief (es- 
caping through the rear) tripped and fell 
and was captured by a sentinel. The 
Apaches in the company tent, becoming 
alarmed at the shot, cut their way out. 
But one of them was also captured. 

At that time army officers were in- 
vested with a good deal of authority over 
Indians—often holding one or more as 
hostages for crimes committed by a tribe 
until reparation was made. 

After the commotion had subsided 
orders were given to strike tents and 
move to the station where there was 
sufficient space in the corral for our ani- 
mals. The whole structure was built of 
rough stones, the walls of the corral be- 
ing from five to six feet high. Although 
the station was built on the summit, still 
it was surrounded by high peaks that 
over-looked it in some places—the near- 
est about 500 yards off. By utilizing 
the wagons and such material as could 
be found we fortified ourselves pretty se- 
curely; so that by evening we were pre- 
pared to resist an attack or stand a siege 
for a limited time—having twenty days’ 
rations on hand, some forage and a fair 
supply of ammunition. We realized that 
the watering of our animals and supply- 
ing the station would be a hazardous 
task. This duty fell to my lot. The 
spring was at the head of a tortuous ra- 
vine about 800 yards from the station. 
The watering was accomplished safely 
that evening—every keg and canteen 
being filled. 

After sunset the Apache signal fires 
were seen blazing from the highest peaks. 
The next morning they had assembled 
in force on a hill about 600 yards south 
of the station. Soon after this display 
they began to disperse, leaving a small 
party that raised a white flag (which was 
acknowledged at the station by Bascorn 
with a white handkerchief). One of the 
party on the hill advanced with the flag 
near enough to be heard and understood 


by the interpreter. As interpreted to me 
he said: “Cochise wish to have a talk 
with your chief”’ After parleying a little 
while they agreed to meet mid-way be- 
tween the station and the nearest bend 
of a ravine on the west side of the station. 
Each to be accompanied by three others 
without arms. The bend of the ravine 
was about 100 yards distant. 

Before leaving the station Bascom had 
the hastily constructed breastworks 
manned and gave orders to fire in the 
event of treachery; he also ordered that 
no one should quit the station. A ser- 
geant carried the white handkerchief on 
a pole. I also was one of the party, the 
interpreter completing the number. As 
soon as Cochise and party appeared on 
the crest of the ravine we advanced and 
met about mid-way. Bascom (through 


_ the interpreter) asked Cochise what he 


wished to talk about. Cochise made a 
long harangue about how he had been 
treated in our camp, and appealed for the 
release of his captive friends. He was 
told they would be set free just so soon 
as the boy was restored. Again he de- 
nied having any knowledge of him. 
While the talk was going on I sawa 
number of Apaches coming up the ravine, 
carrying cedar and sage bushes which 
are used for cover while firing lying down. 
However, I supposed the flags of truce 
would be respected, and this was neither 
the time nor place to show suspicion; but 
I felt it. Although orders had been given 
that no one should leave the station, yet 
Wallace did. I saw him looking eagerly 
towards the head of the. ravine and 
glanced in the same direction, where I 
saw Juanita and her companion standing 
on the brink of it—the former making 
signs to him. They moved towards him 
a little way and he advanced in a hesitat- 
ing manner until they met. Juanita threw 
her arms around his neck and embraced 
him. After he had disengaged himself 
she caught him by the hand and led him 
towards the ravine and to his fate. Poor 
fellow! little did he think that every step 
was bringing him nearer it. They were 
now near the brink. He paused. Too 
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late! A number of Apaches rushed out 
of the ravine and dragged him into it. 
For an instant I was spell-bound and for- 
got the danger we were in. Cochise and 
those that were with him broke for the 
ravine and we ran in an oblique direction, 
so as to avoid the fire of our own men at 
the station. The Apaches fired after us 
—wounding the flag-bearer, who was 
able to reach the station with assistance. 

No attempt was made to rescue Wal- 
lace, which would no doubt have resulted 
in his immediate death and possibly the 
loss of many more, as the ravine was full 
of Indians. Only the prompt fire of our 
men prevented our being all killed or 
captured. It was a run for life, so I did 
not look behind; but there were others 
looking intently in that direction who 
told us a number raised up to follow but 
dropped down with the first volley. 
There was more or less firing between 
the station and ravine all that day. 
Bushes frequently appeared in places 
where none grew and at these times our 
men got in some effective rifle practice. 

When night set in Indian signal fires 
were blazing from all the peaks and their 
camp fires sparkled on every hill-side. A 
war dance was going on in one direction 
and in another the weird cries of the 
squaws were distinctly heard wailing over 
their dead. We lay under arms and put 
in a wakeful, watchful night, expecting 
an attack at any moment. When day 
dawned, to our surprise not an Apache 
was seen. Everything around us was as 
still as a grave-yard. 

A small party was sent to the top of 
the nearest peak, which overlooked the 
ravine, and on their return reported that 
no Indians were anywhere in sight. I 
with another party went to the spring 
and found the way clear. Half the ani- 
mals were taken to it and returned after 
being watered; then we watered the 
other half in the same manner. Next, 
kegs and canteens were filled. The same 
course was pursued the next morning 
without incident or seeing the sign of a 
single Indian, and we began to think 
they had left the country. 
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A stage was due that night from the 
East and a small party was sent down 
the pass in hopes of meeting it. Ata 
narrow point they found the road ob- 
structed with rocks placed in such a way 
as to upset the stage or cause a delay in 
removing the obstruction. After remov- 
ing it the party returned about dawn. 
Snow fell that night and morning—Yes; 
even in Southern Arizona. You see, the 
altitude of our location and the season 
must be thought of. The animals licked 
it up and we scraped enough to make 
coffee, and for that reason did not go to 
the spring until noon. On the way there, 
we saw no marks or signs of any one 
having passed over the snow. It had 
ceased snowing and was melting 
rapidly. The signal was given to send 
up the animals. I stood ona knoll above 
the spring and watched them kicking 
and prancing with joy as they approached - 
it—a clear, bubbling spring that ran a 
short distance and disappeared. Through 
some misunderstanding every animal in 
the corral was turned out. A guard of 
twenty men was placed at intervals along 
the hillside and joined me with the ani- 
mals. From the position I was in we 
had a good view of the broken country 
towards the south. 

Just as the animals turned from the 
water and commenced picking around, 
we saw a large party of Apaches about 
300 yards off moving at a swinging gait 
in a gulch that would cut us off from the 
station. They were in war dress or, in 
other words, naked and painted, with the 
usual covering around the loins, and they 
were singing a war song or, as one of 
our party aptly expressed it, ‘Our death 
knell.” They were coming so open and 
boldly that they no doubt expected to 
sweep all before them without much 
trouble. In this they were somewhat 
disappointed. 

We opened fire at once, and as we had 
a good show at them for some minutes, 
this forced them to change their course 
so as to leave the way open to the station, 
and they were out of view for a short 
time. In order to get nearer to us with 
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their short-range rifles they were obliged 
to expose themselves again, and again we 
gave it to them. On they came until 
they had reached the top of a ridge on 
the opposite side of the spring—about 
eighty yards across. From there they 
opened a plunging or downward fire on 
us. There was a ridge in our rear about 
fifty yards higher and by getting there I 
thought we could stand them off until 
assistance came from the station and so 
I ordered my party to fall back to it. 
The men that drove the herd were still 
around the spring. I moved to the edge 
of the ravine and directed them. to push 
the herd to the station, and turned to 
follow the firing party. Just then I felt 
a stinging sensation in my right leg and 
saw the blood gushing out of my shoe. 
I had been hit and was unable to go 
further, but managed to crawl to a tall 
cactus and re-loaded my rifle. My party 
had got to the ridge by this time and 
covered me with their fire, so that none 
of the Apaches dared to approach. I 
received some attention from them and 
heard the “thud,” “thud” of bullets as 
they rattled on the rocks around me. 
The overcoat I wore testified to that fact 
as I afterwards found it contained many 
bullet holes. Meantime, some of the 
Apaches got down to the spring—killing 
two men and wounding two. They also 
succeeded in cutting out nearly all of the 
herd. 

Re-enforcements were now on the way 
from the station. The Apache fire had 
ceased by the time they arrived. The 
Indians had got what they wanted most— 
namely, the herd; and left. I was picked 
up and carried to the station. 

When we were first attacked a body 
of Apaches appeared on the west side of 
the station and it was feared they would 
make an assault from that quarter, which 
accounts for the delay in our not being 
re-enforced sooner at the spring. Besides, 
the stage that had beén expected from 
the East had just arrived with passengers. 
Among them was a lady and her hus- 
band on their way to California. For- 
tunately, the Apaches had other business 
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on hand that day. The lady seemed the 
least daunted of any of them and gave 
her advice and attention to the wounded 
in the absence of a surgeon. Her name 
has escaped my memory, but gratitude 
still lives. 

Bascom now decided to send couriers 
to Fort Buchanan—a distance of about 
seventy-five miles. A number of men 
volunteered for this hazardous duty, out 
of which a few of the most experienced 
were selected. They left the station 
singly on mules before and after mid- 
night—using the precaution of padding 
the mules’ hoofs, so as to deaden the 
sound in the rocky pass. Private P. C. 
Daly, now orderly sergeant, was one of 
the couriers. The spring was visited at 
night for water, so that none suffered for 
want of it. 

We waited and watched day after day 
—until the 14th of February, when to 
our great joy a small detachment was 
seen rising over a hill and advanced 
across the plateau, under command of 
Assistant-Surgeon B. J. D. Irwin (now 
Colonel) with three captured Apaches, 
ponies and cattle. He had had a fight 
at or near Ewell’s Springs that resulted 
in the above capture. On the arrival of 
the first courier, he at once applied for 
an escort to come to the relief of the 
wounded. I always thought this a brave 
act. He was complimented in Army 
Orders, and has received a medal of 
honor. I can well remember another 
affair with the Apaches in which Irwin 
gallantly distinguished himself a few 
months later. The soldiers often spoke 
of him as the “ Fighting Doctor.” 

The following day two companies of 
dragoons arrived from Fort Breckenridge 
under command of Captain Moore and 
Lieutenant Lord. A detachment of 
mounted and foot soldiers was sent out 
to reconnoitre in the vicinity of the pass. 
There they found the charred remains of 
Wallace—who had been burned at the 
stake after having been led to his doom 
by Juanita. The charred remains of 
others were also found—supposed to 
have been the Mexicans that had gone 
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through the day that Wallace carried 
the message to Cochise. They had been 
tied by the wrists to the wheel spokes; 
the torch applied to the wagons; and in 
this manner tortured to death. The de- 
serted camp of the Apaches was also 
discovered. It bore signs of a hasty re- 
treat into Sonora, and there were other 
evidences that indicated that many of 
them had been killed and wounded in 
the recent fights. After making these 
discoveries our men returned to the sta- 
tion, their minds filled with horror at the 
fiendish sights they had beheld. 

The stage passengers were safely es- 
corted to Tucson. The Apaches had all 
gone across the line; so we broke camp 
the next day and returned to our posts. 
At a point near the west entrance of the 
pass we halted at a little grove of scrub- 
oak trees. A council was held by the 
officers; and at this it was decided that 
the five captive Apaches should die by 
hanging. The dragoons furnished the 
lariats; one end was thrown over the 
boughs of the trees; while the Indians 
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placed under them were hoisted so high 
by the infantry that even the wolves 
could not touch them. Right here I 
must state that when Captain Moore ar- 
rived at the pass he assumed command 
by virtue of being the senior officer and 
became responsible for all that happened 
thereafter, and not Bascom, who had been 
a victim of circumstances beyond his 
control. 

Once more was the “assembly” 
sounded and our march resumed to the 
San Pedro River, where we separated— 
the dragoons moving down it to their 
post; while our command, after fording 
it, went on to Fort Buchanan. The 
country in the vicinity of the pass was 
ever after “bad medicine” in the eyes of 
the Apaches—these Indians never en- 
camping in places where disaster has once 
befallen them. As to the unfortunate 
boy, nothing was ever heard of him; but 
I have no doubt he shared the fate of all 
others who fell into the hands of the 
Apaches at that time. 

Highland Park, Illinois. 


A NIGHT IN THE CASCADES. 


By L. C. WOODMAN. 


HE man who can truly say he has 
lived, is he who has crept close to 
Nature’s bosom and felt the thrill and 
tumult of her paroxysms of passion; who 
has seen her in her anger as well as those 
benignant moods when her smile warms 
into life every growing thing. When 
one has lain prone at night upon Mother 
Earth, looking up into a sable vault rent 
and torn with warring elements, the force 
of the contrast here set forth appeals to 
one with greater cogency—as Chauncey 
Depew would say. 

The remembrance of such a night spent 
upon the Cascade Mountains in Western 
Washington brings this thought back to 
me with a vividness that words cannot 


paint nor time efface. The Christmas 
afternoon of 1892 found me descending 
one of the radiating spurs which trend 
from the base of that dead volcanic 
Titan, Mount Rainier. In the capacity 
of a Government surveyor, I was running 
the exterior lines of a township in that 
region. Common to that climate, no 
snow had fallen and the weather had 
been propitious for field operations and | 
camping out. A few rainy days, how- 
ever, had admonished us that a change 
was at hand. Our course was through 
an unbroken forest of heavy fir, hemlock 
and cedar, scarcely touched by the set- 
tler’s axe. At rare intervals we encount- 
ered wind-falls—the scenes of past storms 
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that had swept down from the snowy 
heights of Rainier’s mighty ice-cap. 
Sometimes the cabin of a daring settler 
gave us shelter for the night. , 
On this particular Christmas day the 
early setting of the sun over the serrated 
tops of the Olympic Range left us in 
bosky shadows and warned us into camp. 
The last rays shot athwart the mossy 
trunks and wove fantastic patterns on the 
soft carpet of pine needles and cones 
which exhaled a spicy aroma beneath 
our feet. An abandoned cedar “shack” 
made a welcome camp for the night. 
Nearby trickled a noisy little rill of melted 
snow from the great mountain eastward. 
While Old Peter was busy with his 


pots and pans, and the men rolling out ° 


their blankets on cedar boughs, I made 
my transit ready for a star-peep at Alioth, 
a gem set in the handle of the Big Dipper; 
but a glance at the black pall lowering 
about old Rainier told me that the de- 
sired observation would not take place. 
A storm was imminent. A calm, almost 


unbearable in its stillness, made the firs 


forget their soughing. Each man felt 
the pre-monition but gave no sign, save 
an occasional wary glance at the tree- 
tops which swayed gently in the heavy 
air. Supper soon despatched, rheumatic 
old Peter had brightened up the fire with 


new iogs as was his custom and took his . 


place in the circle of eight tired but 
hearty men. Peter in his sixty years of 
faring among Western folk was never 
weary of “ drawing the long bow”’ under 
the seductive influence of camp fire and 
good tobacco. This evening he had per- 
formed his opening overture by spitting 
with telling aim at a glowing ember and 
— “Wall, sur, boys, when I was carryin’ 
the mails hoss-back from Fort Walla 
Walla to the Dalles in fifty-two, I” 

Pete never finished ¢at yarn. A heavy 
fir limb came gyrating wildly down at 
our very feet, lashing‘ the fire into a mill- 
ion sparks and stampeding us into the 


cabin. The tree-tops swished furiously 
and big drops drummed the cedar shakes 
of the cabin roof. A scared doe fled 
down the mountain but a few yards away. 
The avant courriers of the storm were 
upon us. The tumult of battle-royal 
came in their wake. Flying limbs of trees, 
crackling and torn from the parent stem, 
came to earth with terrible force. The 
artillery of heaven added its mighty dia- 
pason to the awful symphony of the 
elements. The wind gathered irresistible 
strength as it swept down the mountain, 
hurling to their final rest giant trees in 
all directions. Realizing our peril and 
versed in wood lore, each man, obeying 
a common impulse, fled out of that frail 
tenement, blanket on arm, and sought 
the only refuge possible in such situa- 
tions. A big fir lay prone on the ground 
about fifty paces from the cabin. It 
spanned a shallow depression of ground 
sufficiently deep to permit each man to 
lie directly beneath, head to feet in a 
human chain. Here we lay while the 
storm raged. Giant trunks of fir and 
hemlock eighty to one hundred feet high 
came thundering down in close proximity 
to our retreat—carrying in their wake 
great limbs torn from the bodies of their, 
sturdier neighbors. While we lay thus 
I realized as I never did before how puny 
and impotent is man, when measured by 
the power of this convulsion of Nature. 
We felt that we were indeed veritable 
parasites upon the face of the universe. 
The storm abating by midnight allowed 
us to reach the cabin—creeping back 
one by one, drenched and chilled. Day- 
light showed the extent of the storm’s 
path down the mountain by miles upon 
miles of fallen timber in confused and 
shapeless masses. Gazing on this tangled 
ruin, the practical mind of my flagman, 
Dave C , voiced itself in the remark, 
“Gosh, I wish my dad in Dakota had all 
that good timber for a woodpile !” 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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CHAPTER I.—EHarly Recollections. 





OW, to begin with, I want to say that I am not 
writing this myself; I am just talking it to J. W. 
Merrick, and he is putting it down for me. I have 
got him hired by the week, the same as other big 
writers hire their help; and he calls himself my 
amanuensis. I don’t know what that means, but 
J. W. says he does, and I suppose he is honest in 
saying so, for he isa school teacher, and was post- 
master for a year at Crawford’s Sawmill, and his 
chances for learning such things have been away 
yonder better than mine. As I was saying: I’ve 
got J. W. hired, and am paying him good money, 
considering the hard times, and he has got to put 
down everything just like I tell it to him or he 
don’t get a cent. So you can make up your mind 
that everything you find here is facts; for J. W. is 
not the man to take any chances when his pocket- 
book is in danger. 

I suppose I ought to commence by stating just 
when I was born; but if I ever knew anything 
about that the matter has slipped my memory 
long ago. I might make a rough guess within a 
year or two of the correct date, and I am pretty 

positive it was way along after the close of the War; for one of my first recollections 
is of hearing Pap Sturges blow about the Yankees he killed and of how he outran 
General Marmaduke in the retreat at Prairie Grove; and all this must have happened 
long before, because he couldn’t remember well enough to tell the stories twice 
alike. Once, when Pap took me with him to Batesville to sell cotton, he pointed to 
an old place a quarter of a mile back from the road, and, says he: “ Dunk, that’s 
where you was born.” And I remember when I looked over that way, I couldn’t 
see a thing but an old tumbledown smoke-house and it made me feel so small to 
think about being born in ¢hat, that I forgot to ask him for dates or any other 
particulars. 

And, now that I think about it, my memory don’t seem to reach very far back 
of that Batesville trip; but I remember that we had a light bale of cotton in the wagon, 
and that Pap had been two years raising that; for he was too lazy to work very much, 
and I never knew him to cultivate more than two acres of ground ata time. And I 
remember that he got good and drunk before he had been in town two hours, 
and that I had to get help to put him in the wagon, and drove home all the way 
myself. It wasn’t a very hard thing to do, for I only had to set up on the seat and 
holler at the mules; but it was mid-night before we made it in and when Mam Stur- 
ges came out and saw Pap lying with his head hanging out of the back end of the 


wagon, she just jerked him out on the rocks and left him there till he come to 
of himself. 























We were living, then, in a little log 
shanty about a mile from the upper ford 
on Reed’s Creek—one of the prettiest 
little mountain streams in Arkansaw and 
full of fish the year round. Mam and 
the girls had been fishing while we were 
gone to town and the next morning we 
had a big catfish for breakfast—just fried 
fish and nothing else; for Pap had reck- 
oned to bring flour and coffee from Bates- 
ville and he hadn’t brought a thing but 
whiskey. How Mam did sail into him, 
too, about letting his poor family starve 
while he goozled two-dollar whiskey like 
a gentleman; and all the while she was 
talking, the two girls, Pet and Sue, was 
eating fish and pretending to cry at the 
same time; and I sat there, crying in 
earnest, and never thought to eat a bite 
until the last piece was gone out of the 
dish and I had lost my chance for good. 

Finally, Pap got up and said that he 
knew he was a mighty mean man and 
not fitten to live, and that there was the 
money he got for the cotton, and he 
hoped it would do us a heap of good; 
but that, as far as he was concerned, he 
aimed to go to the creek right away and 
drown himself, and be out of his misery. 
And, sure enough, he went, and that was 
the last I saw of him until sundown, 
when he come in with a string of perch 
and catfish half as long as a fence-rail. 
I had been worrying about him all day, 
but I think Mam counted on his coming 
back; for she hitched up the mules early 
and put out for town with Pet (the oldest 
of the two girls), and they brought back 
a whole lot of groceries and dry goods 
enough to run the family all winter. 
There was dresses for Mam and the girls, 
and some hickory shirting for Pap; and 
among the outfit of shoes they brought, 
was a pair for me—the first ones I had 
ever owned in my life. 

I must have been about eight years 
old then; for I was just learning to swim, 
and it was a year after that before Pap 
trusted me in the woods alone with his 
old rifle. Pet and Sue were both older 
than IL was, but not much; for we all 
three commenced chewing tobacco the 
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same year, and it made us all sick just 
alike. Pap Sturges was about the oldest 
man I had ever seen up to that time. 
His hair was all grey, and there wasn’t 
a bit left on top of his head; and his 
beard was grey, except where it was 
stained with tobacco. I guess he must 
have been older than Mam when she 
married him, for I have heard her say 
she had been punished a thousand times 
over for ever having the old fool; and 
then she would whimper around and 
blow her nose, and tell us children how 
pretty she used to be when she was a 
girl, and that there was a heap of truth 
in the old saying that the best-looking 
girls was always the silliest. Mam must 
have seen a sight of trouble in her life, 
for her beauty had faded wonderfully 
when I first got acquainted with her; and 
I couldn't see that the girls had inherited 
any of her good looks, either. They 
both looked just like her—red head, 
sharp nose and all; and the three together 
had more freck!es than any four dozen 
turkey eggs you ever saw. 

There were two bedsteads in our 
shanty, occupied by the old folks and 
the girls. Bulger and I slept on a shuck 
mattress in the shed room; but we always 
slept warm, for in the winter time Pap 
would kill lots of deer and I used their 
hides for blankets. Bulger was Pap’s 
old hound—a big black and tan, with 
flop ears and a mouth like a bass horn— 
and at night he would curl up right 
against my back and lay good and still 
unless some varmint happened to prowl 
around close enough for him to catch 
their scent; and then he would light out 
of there all bristled up for a fight, and, 
likely as not, would take all the cover 
with him. I’ve had him strip me as 
naked as a possum kitten before now, 
when the house was as cold as an icicle; 
and the worst of it was that Pap would 
never let me shut him out of the house, 
and after a while he would come sneak- 
ing in with his hair full of snow, and 
cuddle down in his old place, just as 
happy as you please. And if I moved 
away from him he would give a discon- 
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tented grunt and follow me up, and I 
didn’t dare say a word against it; for, 
while old Bulger would mind me all 
right about most things, he would never 
stand interference while eating or trying 
to get his regular allowance of sleep. 

One morning, after Bulger had killed 
a ’coon in the creek below the house, 
and I had spent half the night backed 
up against the meal barrel with one. of 
Mam Sturges’ old dresses around my 
shoulders, I gathered up courage to put 
in a kick for a bedstead of my own. “I 
only want a little one,” said I, “for I’da 
heap ruther sleep by myself than be al- 
ways gittin’ mud on my shirt an’ wads 
of snow down my back. Bulger don’t 
mean no harm, an’ I reckon ef I wasa 
dog I wouldn’t mind sleepin’ with him; 
but if I’m one of the fam'ly . 

‘‘Who said you was one of the fam'ly, 
Dunk?” says Pap. “I never promised 
anything of the kind when I tuk you ter 
raise, an’ I reckon the ol’ bargain still 
holds good. I allowed I'd keep you in 
clothes an’ grub, but I never said a blamed 
word about bedstids, an’ I’m tellin’ you 
now, Dunk, ef you git one, you've got it 
ter build ’thout any holp of mine.” 

And just then Mam spoke up and said 
she would help, if I would tote up some 
boards from the old crippled turkey’s 
nest, and I jumped at her offer right 
away, though I knew she hadn’t made it 
through any kind feelings for me, but 
merely to get even with Bulger who had 
killed one of her frizzly chickens the day 
before. We finished the bedstead in an 
hour—just a little box arrangement, with 
one leg, and the other corners nailed to 
the wall—and after I had filled it up with 
woods grass and Mam had given mea 
blanket to lie on and another one to cover 
with, I felt so good that I caught Mam 
around the neck and kissed her right on 
the off jaw, where the freckles was the 
thickest. 

“That'll dew, Dunk,” says she; “you're 
a tol’able good boy.” And I think that 
was the first and only time she ever 
called me by my pet name; for com- 
monly it was “John Henry” and, when 
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she was on the warpath, just ‘“‘ Cavens,” 
squalled out as loud as she could holler. 
Mam was never overly fond of me, any- 
way, and I usually kept pretty well out 
of her way; but Pap and me and Bulger 
made a pretty good team and, whether 
we was at work or just having fun, you 
could count on finding us all together. 
In them days Pap was the only friend I 
had; and when I lost him for good it 
seemed like he’d carried the whole world 
away with him. 

Pap Sturges had always been a noted 
hunter and was once counted a master 
shot at game or a target; but, as he 
growed older, his eyes failed him and he 
had to finally swap his old rifle for a shot- 
gun. He always allowed he had been 
beat in the trade; but, from that time on, 
we got more fresh meat than before, for 
Pap got in the notion of watching a deer 
lick about a quarter-mile from the house 
and sometimes he would get two or three 
shots in the run of a day. One afternoon, 
he was down at the lick as usual, and 
hearing him fire both barrels in pretty 
quick time, I took old Bulger and the 
big butcher knife and run down there to 
see if I couldn’t help him out in skinning 
his game. I remember that Mam had 
been on the rampage all that day, and 
when I started out she hollered after me 
that if I wasn’t back inside of ten min- 
utes I was dead certain to lose my supper. 

I found Pap lying on the ground close 
to the creek, all doubled up over a big 
deer, and both of them kicking sorter 
feeble like, as though there wasn’t much 
life left in them. Pap had dropped his 
game first fire, and, not being much used 
to a double gun, he had swapped ends 
with it, run in to beat the deer over the 
head, and caught the other load through 
his ribs. I tugged at him till I got him 
braced up against a tree, and brought 
him a drink in his hat:and he sorter 
smiled in my face and held out his hand. 

“Dunk,” says he, “ef you ever git 
down Helena way an’ see yer pap, tell 
him I kept my word about ther clothes 
an’ grub.—An’ don’t stay any longer’n 
you hef ter aroun’ Mam; fer she’ll——” 











And then he lurched over to one side 
and I commenced squalling for help. 

Pap was done gone before the rest of 
the family got there, and the first thing 
Mam did was to sling the old shot-gun 
in the creek; and, that night, I waded in 
and got it and hid it in a holler log—for 
I didn’t know but what it might come in 
handy in time. The neighbors gathered 
in, and we had plenty of help at the 
burying; for Pap Sturges had lived 
around there a long while and had a heap 
of friends; and, though I wasn’t one of 
the family, I cried as loud as either of 
the girls, and kept it up that night till 
Mam threatened to make me sleep under 
the house if I didn’t quit. 








CHAPTER II.—Forsaken. 


The next morning after the funeral, we 
were stirring bright and early, and, after 
breakfast, Mam set to work tearing up 
and loading things into the wagon. She 
said she aimed to go to her folks down 
on the Arkansaw River and that she 
couldn’t see any use hanging around the 
old place any longer. While the girls 
were gearing up the mules, she called 
me back into the house and showed me 
how she had packed all my clothes to 
themselves in a little white-oak splint 
basket. 

“I don’t know what in ther world is 
goin’ ter become of ye, anyhow, John 
Henry,” says she; “for I couldn’t shove 
ye in on my folks down yander, even ef 
thar was room fer ye in ther waggin— 
which thar ain’t. I allow some of ther 
neighbors mou’t take ye in an’ dew fer 
ye; an’ ef they won't, ye'll jes’ hev ter 
hustle—that’s all I’ve got ter say about 
it. Now, run along an’ tie up ol’ Bulger, 
fer I’m not goin’ ter be pestered by that 
ol’ fool any longer.” 

I had always been in the habit of 
minding her, and so I never returned a 
word, but just went out and slung the 
rope over the poor old-hound; and then 
I sat down with my arm around his neck 
and together we watched the wagon as 
it rattled off down the hill, forded the 
creek and turned into the bushy bottom 
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beyond. Bulger didn’t appear to want 
to follow, for he preferred my company 
to Mam’s, any time; and I didn’t cry 
any, then, but I was downright mad at 
the way I was being treated and was 
wondering if the Lord wouldn’t arrange 
some way to break that wagon down 
before ever it reached the Arkansaw. 
Later on, when I crept over to Pap’s 
grave to tell him Good-bye, my loneli- 
ness got next to me for a moment; but 
I don’t think I would have cried if Bulger 
hadn’t set up a doleful sort of a howl and 
then come over to me and tried to lick 
my face. I guess he knew it was the 
last time we three would ever be so close 
together and I expect he wanted sympa- 
thy as bad asI did. Before I went back 
to the shanty, I dug up a little cedar and 
set it out at the head of the grave and I 
know that it pulled through and made a 
fair-sized tree—for I have been there 
since, more than once. 

As I was going back through Mam’s 
little garden, I noticed some potato hills 
that hadn’t been grubbed; and all at once 
I remembered that I was hungry. Sol 
dug out about a dozen good-sized ones, 
and while they was cooking in the ashes, 
a stray chicken come through the yard, 
and I caught it with old Bulger and 
roasted it on a stick. It was real good 
eating, too, for I had found some salt in 
the smokehouse, and that helped out the 
flavor a whole lot, After dinner I went 
down on the creek and got Pap’s old 
shot-gun, and some ammunition that I 
had stolen out and hidden; and when I 
stood the gun down by my side, its muz- 
zle reached away yonder higher than my 
head. I guess I was the smallest ad- 
venturer that ever started out in the world 
with no other capital than a dog anda 
gun, but I’m not claiming any credit on 
that score; for, if I had been given my 
choice in the matter, I reckon I would 
have stayed with the Widow Sturges. 

Pap’s dug-out was lying in the big 
swimming hole, and I run it down even 
with the house, loaded in all the potatoes 
I could find and two or three dozen 
roasting ears and then got my basket 
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and gun and was ready for a start. I 
knew I would be wasting my time going 
around among the neighbors looking for 
a home; and I knew, too, that if I hung 
around until folks found out that Mam 
had gone, I would be certain to lose my 
gun, for Pap Sturges had owed lots of 
little debts and his creditors wouldn’t be 
slow to gather onto any property in sight. 
I hadn't: the slightest idea where I was 
going, and I didn’t care. The creek was 
deep enough to navigate with a dug-out, 
and in course of time I was bound to 
reach White River. After that, the 
world was before me, and I could go 
where I pleased. 

And so we dropped down the shallow, 
winding creek— Bulger lying with his 
nose over the dug-out’s prow, while I 
plied the paddle at the stern. We were 
both on the alert—the hound watching 
for game on either shore, while I was 
looking and listening my best, in con- 
tinual fear that my escape might be dis- 
covered and prevented. Outside the 
chance of running across some one fish- 
ing, the greatest danger lay at the fords; 
but luck seemed favoring us from the 
start, and when the sun set we were still 
sliding along, a dozen miles from our 
starting point, and through a belt of 
country that had but few settlers. 

We saw an abundance of game that 
afternoon, but I only fired one shot, and 
that just at dusk—killing three quail out 
of a flock of fifty or more running along 
the bank. Two of these I cooked with 
the feathers on for Bulger, but took a 
little more pains with the other, and it 
made me a first-class supper, though I 
had to add two or three roasting ears and 
a couple of potatoes to make it fill the 
bill. We had camped under a shelving 
rock right at the water’s edge, and after 
we was through eating I found some fish 
lines in my pocket and strung them out 
along the bank, hoping they would catch 
me something for breakfast. Bulger 
acted up “white” that night, and let me 
sleep undisturbed, although ‘possums 
and ’coons must have been marching all 
around us, and the only time I awoke he 
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was lying snugged up against my back 
in a way that reminded me forcibly of 
old times—only he was dry and warm. 

During the lifetime of Pap Sturges we 
had always been in the habit of getting 
up early, and I suppose that is why I 
awoke before daylight and began hust- 
ling around getting our breakfast ready. 
My first thought was of my fishlines and 
on pulling them in I found we had taken 
a couple of catfish and an eel—all big 
enough to eat. Either one of the cats 
was large enough to make us a meal, 
and so I turned the eel loose and let him 
slide back into the water. Bulger had 
wandered off down the creek and was 
wiggling around over a trail of some 
kind, and on going to him I saw it was 
the fresh tracks of a big deer which I 
might have followed up and killed if time 
hadn’t have been so precious. I was 
anxious for a chance to try my hand on 
big game but it struck me that the time 
for that had not yet come, and so I whis- 
tled to the hound and led the way back 
to camp. . 

That day about noon we ran out into 
the Strawberry River, and after that had 
deeper water and a better current, and 
could make faster time. All danger of 
pursuit was now about over, but, to make 
the matter sure, I pressed on all day with- 
out stopping, and camped at night on the 
bank of Black River, just below where 
the Strawberry enters it. I had passed 
a number of cabins along the course of 
the last named stream, but had feared to 
make a halt; and once I had encountered 
two men in a boat, but had given them 
a wide berth and made the shortest pos- 
sible response to their hail. I haven't 
now the slightest idea that either of the 
men had ever heard of Pap Sturges or 
knew that such a stream as Reed’s Creek 
was in existence, but in my childish ignor- 
ance I looked upon them as a couple of 
possible creditors of the Sturges Estate, 
and could even note that they were look- 
ing at my shot-gun with evident yearn- 
ing and, no doubt, wondering how they 
could get it in their possession. 

By this time I had left the hills behind 
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‘* T cooked two of the quail with the feathers on for Bulger, and the other made me a first class supper — 
though I had to add two or three roasting easr and a couple of potatoes to make it fill the bill.” 





me, and for the last twenty miles had 
been floating along through a country 
altogether different from anything I had 
ever seen-before. The bank on either 
side of the river was low and covered 
with a growth of heavy oaks and gums, 
and, as far as I could discover, there was 
no higher country further back. I had 
often heard Pap Sturges tell of the 
swamps along Black River, and could 
recollect his visiting them, once or twice, 
on hunting trips; but I had fancied them 
as being much further away and certainly 
not to be reached in one or two days’ 


travel. Naturally, I was wild to get 
ashore and wander around in this new- 
found wilderness and I could fancy my- 
self following Bulger through the cane- 
brakes and popping over the bear and 
wild-cats as fast as he could tree them. 
The hound was getting restless as well 
as myself, probably having grown tired 
of his long boat ride, but every time he 
would wiggle around and look off to- 
wards the shore I would fancy he smelled 
big game and was anxious for a scrim- 
mage. 

When I halted at last, it was in the 
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mouth of a little creek, overhung by 
bushes, where I could find shelter for my 
boat and still be in a position to watch 
the river. The banks were sloping and 
muddy, and I couldn’t have picked out 
a worse position for a camp; but it 
seemed to me just the place I was look- 
ing for, and if Bulger wasn’t satisfied 
with my selection he made no complaint. 
We had corn and potatoes for supper; 
for our supply of fish had spoiled on our 
hands and I had killed nothing all day, 
though I had missed a couple of easy 
shots at wood ducks. Roasting our food 
in the ashes, I divided it, when done, in 
two equal heaps, and it was jolly good 
fun watching Bulger wrestling with the 
hot corn, gnawing it savagely in his 
hungry eagerness and growling over 
every burning mouthful, but still hang- 
ing on as though he was fighting a pow- 
erful bad ’coon. 

It was pitch dark before we finished 
our meal, and it seemed there was noth- 
ing else for us to do except to hunt a dry 
place for a bed and pile down for the 
night. I thought of putting out my fish 
lines again, but there was nothing I could 
use for bait and it was now too late to 
think of getting anything. I might have 
found some worms by a good deal of 
hard digging, but my hands were already 
blistered with the paddle and I was so 
tired I could hardly move. So I reached 
back for my gun, and was about to look 
out for a resting place, when, far away 
up the river, I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing that brought my heart in my throat 
in an instant. It was a big light, like 
that of a campfire, but from its position I 
knew it to be in the centre of the stream, 
and I could see that it was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 


CHAPTER III. 
Dunk Meets Some New Friends. 


A moment’s reflection told me that 
the light must come from some sort of a 
boat, and for an instant the wild thought 
sped over me that all the citizens of Reed 
Creek were coming on my trail. Then I 
remembered that no flatboat could possi- 
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bly travel fast enough to overtake a dug- 
out, and I once more grew easy in my 
mind, though I awaited the coming of 
the strange craft with impatience. I 
knew that its occupants had already dis- 
covered our fire and I was not at all sur- 
prised when I found that the boat had 
changed its course and was swinging in 
to the shore. Presently I could discern 
some kind of a shanty back of the fire; 
then its outlines grew plainer and I could 
see that it was a houseboat with door and 
window holes and that the fire was on a 
sort of a platform at the bow, while 
around it clustered two or three dark 
figures, 

Then there came the gurgling sweep 
of a steering oar; Bulger began barking 
hoarsely; there was a loud hail, which I 
answered at the top of my voice, and the 
bow of the boat was grating on the shore. 
A man sprang forward with a rope which 
he passed around a tree and made fast, 
and then he turned to greet me. 

“Hello, sonny,” says he. 
yer pap ?” 

The tears came to my eyes with a rush. 

“He’s dead,” says I, forgetting my 
caution. “He died day before yesterday. 
We're all alone here—me an’ Bulger; an’ 
we're goin’ down White River in a dug- 
out.” 

The man gave a surprised whistle and 
drew a step nearer; but the hound came 
between us with a fierce growl. 

“Call off yer dog, bubby,” says the 
stranger, pleasant like. “We're all 
friendly here an’ none of us wants ter git 
bit. 1 see you’ve got a fire, an’ if ye 
don’t keer we'll come ashore an’ finish 
supper, fer thar’s mighty little room fer 
cookin’ on ther boat. Sally,” he called 
out, “come ahead with ther coffee pot. 
We'll hang up hyar fer ther night.” 

I gripped my gun nervously and slunk 
back beside Bulger in the shadows, while 
I watched the boat’s crew file ashore. 
First came a tall and rather good-looking 
woman, loaded down with cooking ves- 
sels, followed by a boy of about my own 
age who looked at me curiously but 
didn’t speak. Then, three smaller chil- 


“Whar’s 
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dren followed after in a clump, and the 
oldest one—a girl, some seven or eight 
years old—stumbled over the tie line and 
would have fallen in the deep water, but 
I sprang forward and caught her in my 
arms. The woman nodded her thanks; 
muttered, “Don’t be ‘so clumsy, Lucy,” 
and passed on to the fire; and as soon 
as I put the child down she ran after, 
catching at the bushes to help her up the 
steep bank. The man remained behind 
and began asking questions. 

‘*How fur is it down to Jacksonport?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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spread on the ground! Mam Sturges 
had never used table cloths, but I had 
always thought they helped out the looks 
of a meal amazingly; and when the man 
asked me to sit up and eat with them I 
believe I was hungrier than I had ever 
been before in my life. 

“We've done eat supper—me’n Bul- 
ger,” I replied dubiously; but for all that 
I drifted over and sat down side of the 
other boy and held out my plate to be 
helped to some of that bacon. While 


we was eating the man told me that their 
home was on the Current River, ’way up 











‘* How fur down ther river are ye goin’?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t ye know whar yer goin’?” 

“No more’n a goose. I hain’t got no 
place to goto. I’m travellin’.” 

“Yer purty young to be runnin’ ’roun’ 
by yerself,” says the man; and then he 
went on to the fire and I followed after 
him, and sat down at the root of a tree 
where I would be out of the woman’s 
way while she was cooking supper. Oh, 
how good that coffee smelled! And how 
Bulger sniffed at the corn bread and fried 
bacon as the woman took it up on tin 
plates and set it out on a dirty table cloth 


in Missouri, but that they had come down 
into Arkansaw to pick cotton and that 
he aimed to trap some when the weather 
got colder. He said there was lots of 
money to be made trapping and that if 
he was a young man like me, with no 
family and a good gun, he would never 
think of doing anything else. Then he 
wanted to know if I could shoot good, 
and I told him I was “pretty fair” with 
a rifle but didn’t know much about a 
shot-gun, and he said that was funny, for 
he was just the other way, and that, if I 
wanted to swap for a rifle, he could just 
fit me out with the best one that ever 
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struck Arkansaw. I had a half notion of 
trading; but then I happened to think 
that Pap Sturges used to own the old 
gun and I made up my mind to hang to 
it as long as I could. Bulger had 
crowded up to my elbow as I eat and 
the woman was kind enough to give me 
some bread for him. She said he was 
“A pow’rful nice-lookin’ houn’,” and 
this word of praise went so straight to 
my heart that I then and there fell in 
love for the first time and told her I 
thought her a heap nicer than Bulger 
ever was or ever would be. And after 
supper I helped her wash up the dishes, 
and then we put them up in the forks of 
a tree out of Bulger’s way for the night. 

I was feeling happier than I had been 
since Pap Sturges happened to his bad 
luck, for I had drank two cups of coffee 
with my supper, had begged a big chaw 
of tobacco from the boy, and was be- 
ginning to feel that I had got into good 
company. However, it seemed to me we 
would be helped up by a sort of an all- 
around introduction, and so I told them 
my name was John Henry Cavens, but 
that all my friends called me Dunk; and 
the man said it was a pretty good sort of 
a name and easy to remember, and the 
woman thought so too. Then the man 
said he was Little Bill Watson (he was 
sorter dumpy built) and that they called 
him this because his uncle of the same 
name was six feet high. I knew his 
wife’s name was Sally, for he had called 
her that when the boat first landed; and 
the boy, they said, was named Dandy; 
while the little girls were called Lucy, 
Jane and "Mandy. Jane and ’Mandy 
was twins, the first ones I ever saw, but 
I couldn't tell that they looked different 
from any other children of their size, 
and I told the woman so; but she only 
laughed at me and allowed I would learn 
a heap yet if I lived. And then she took 
the children onto the boat and put them 
to bed. 

After that, Watson and I sat by the 
fire and chewed tobacco and talked; and 
he said he was glad he had happened 
along there that night, for he was want- 
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ing another boy to help him pick cotton 
and trap, and he believed we could make 
a trade that would pay both of us. I 
told him I wouldn’t trade off my shot- 
gun for nothing but he said he didn’t 
mean that sort of a trade at all. What 
he wanted was to have me go with him 
down the river and he said we could 
have lots of fun if I would only stick and 
I told him I would sure stick if I went, 
but that I wanted to take till morning to 
think it over. I had already made up 
my mind to go with him, though I didn’t 
want to appear too willing; but I came 
pretty near calling him back and telling 
him it was a go after he had taken me 
on the boat and put me in a bunk with 
Dandy -on a sure-enough feather bed. 
Bulger had kept right at my heels, and 
before I went to sleep I tied him to the 
leg of the bunk, for 1 couldn't tell who 
he might take a notion to get in bed 
with, and I didn’t want him to stir up 
any trouble. 

I was tired and the bed was good and 
soft, and when I woke up next morning 
the sun was way above the trees and all 
the Watsons were on shore eating break- 
fast. I washed my face and followed 
them, and Sally made room for me side 
of her, and poured me out a big tin cup 
full of coffee, and wanted to know if I 
had slept as well as I used to at home. 
Watson had been out with my gun be- 
fore it was good light, and the first thing 
I noticed on the table cloth was a big 
heaping dish of fried squirrel. I took 
out a big piece as it went ’round, and 
then I turned to Watson and told him I 
had been thinking over what we had 
talked about the night before and had 
made up my mind. 

‘An’ you've decided not to go along ?” 
he says, slyly. 

I gasped for breath and hurriedly told 
him he was mistaken. 

“T'll go with you’uns an’ help you all 
I kin,” says I. “But I can’t go without 
Bulger; an’ I’ve got to have part of what 
I earn tew buy ammunition an’ clothes.” 

“You shall have half, anyway,” says 
Sally, kindly. ‘An’ as fer the houn’, ef 
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you'll jes’ turn him over ter me I'll git 
him so hog fat he'll sca’cely be able ter 
tree a possum.” 
And so my first bargain was concluded. 
A half hour later we were ready for a 
start. The dug-out was drawn beside 
the house boat and tied fast; our camp 
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I remember the slough on my father's farm, 
Broad and sluggish and still, 

Connecting the swamps on either hand 
Through the cut in the long ridge hill. 


I remember the tiny little boat 
That my father made for me; 

It was coffin-shaped and was painted brown— 
’Twas a wonderful sight to see! 


I remember the day we hauled it down, 
With the old mare, hitched to a chain; 

And launching that skiff was a grander sight 
Than a ship on the raging main! 


When she struck the water with a splash 
And floated away so fine, 

The pride of the millionaire in his yacht 
Was as naught compared with mine! 


I carefully stepped in thie rocking craft 
Which my father held, half afraid 

That she might upset; from his hand I took 
The paddle with double blade. 


outfit was carried aboard and stowed in 
its accustomed place; and then the line 
was untied, the boat shoved off from the 
shore and we floated slowly down the 
stream, bound for the swamps of the 
Lower White. 


(To be continued.) 
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Then I paddled out oa that little stream, 
A sailor boy, proud and free ; 

While the pollywogs and the bull-heads stared 
In wonder at sight of me! 


Oh, never a craft like that was seen, 
And never will be again— 

Manned by a sailor boy seven years old, 
On a stream one rod by ten. 


I was cap’n and crew and bo’s’n too, 
The owner as well was I; 

And the joy I felt in that tiny craft 
The wealth of a king could not buy ! 


But the boat is rotten, the stream dried up, 
The little fishes are dead ; 

My father is agéd and feeble now, 
And my childhood days have fled. 


But I long for the joy of that happy time, 
And I'd give half my wealth—wouldn’t you ? 

To be seven years old, and the paddles to hold 
In that skiff on the prairie slough ! 


Moline, Illinois. 
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By H. L. GOODWIN. 


i bee those who are fond of both cycling 
and angling, some sections of Maine 
—notably the northern part of Franklin 
County—offer excellent opportunities for 
indulging in their favorite sports. I will 
venture to say that no better roads for 
cycling can be found in any part of Maine, 
or in any part of the country where trout 
are plenty, than those in the Dead River 
region. Furthermore, the roads are 
splendidly laid out; are let alone by the 
cyclists’ hated enemy, the modern road 
machine; and are in perfect condition 
until civilization has been left behind and 
the dense northern forests are well 
entered. A person who has never been 
there can scarcely believe that such roads 
can exist in such a locality. 

The details of a trip which I made 
through this region with Frank W. Lawry 
and Mr. Fred R. Allen of Farmington 
in June just past may be of interest to 
the readers of Sports AFIELD. Though 
the entire trip was less than three days 
in duration, it was full of incident and 
enjoyment, and was the least expensive 
of any trip that I ever made. Mr. Allen 
was in Phillips with me the day we started 
for the Dead River region and Mr. Lawry 
came up from Farmington (nineteen 
miles) after dinner. We took a train on 
the Phillips & Rangeley Railroad (two- 
feet guage) for Dead River station, twenty 
miles north of Phillips at 5:35 p.m. We 
could not well go by wheel, for the reason 
that no direct road runs between the two 
places and the ride would have been at 
least ten miles further than by rail. We 
arrived at Dead River station at 6:55 
and mounted our wheels, taking with us 
no baggage except our tackle, coats and 
a light lunch which we ate a mile or so 
beyond the station. Then came a ride 
through the forest, passing a clearing 
and a well-cared for farm occasionally, 
until we came to the charming little vil- 


lage of Stratton, in the town of Eustis, 
fourteen miles from the station. We 
passed entirely through Coplin Planta- 
tion, crosswise, over the smoothest and 
most level road I ever saw for the same 
distance, in this rugged and mountain- 
ous State. 

In Coplin is situated one of the best 
farms in Maine, on which is situated an 
elegant summer hotel, much frequented 
by anglers and gunners. The farm is 
owned by I. W. Greene, who is also pro- 
prietor of the two stage lines running into 
Eustis and whose name is a household 
word among sportsmen who visit the 
Rangeley and Dead River country. 

Arriving at Stratton we took supper, 
and, as it was quite a dark night, waited 
for the moon to show her round face. 
Then we wheeled to Eustis, six miles 
further north, arriving about 11 o'clock. 
At the Shaw House we found a group of 
sportsmen and guides telling stories in 
the cosy smoking room and could not 
resist the temptation to sit up an hour or 
two and listen. After the others had ex- 
hausted their stories one of the best- 
known guides in the region was asked 
to tell about a famous moose hunt, and 
the story is too good to keep. Davis 
Moody, the guide, is a better story teller 
than I, and half the fun of the story is 
lost in the telling, but here it is as near 
as I can remember it: 

“One day last fall,’ said Moody, “it 
was a rainy day, and several parties of us 
were in camp in the woods near together, 
a man that I had guided several times, 
was in a camp near mine, together with 
a physician from Hartford, whose name 
I think was Howes. My friend knew 
that I sometimes told a story and was 
not always particular to stick to facts, so 
long as I could make the story interest- 
ing, and had been at the doctor all the 
morning to get me to tell them of some 








of my experiences. He did not want to 
ask me to, himself, for fear I would crack 
some joke at his expense. Finally he 
prevailed upon the doctor and they came 
over together. I told the doctor that I 
had had some pretty thrilling experiences 
and did not mind telling about one if 
they would suggest a subject. They 
asked me if I had not had some experi- 
ence with a moose that would interest 
them. I scratched my head a moment 
and said that I guessed that I had, and 
then I told the story. 

“One winter several years ago, before 
there was a law forbidding hunting and 
killing moose in the deep snows, I took 
the track of the largest moose, as it 
proved, that I ever saw. The snow was 
five or six feet deep in the forest and I 
had no trouble in tracking the moose, 
but he was a fast walker and it was three 
or four days before I got sight of him, 
and then I was astonished at his immense 
size. I had an old-fashioned gun, using 
a percussion cap, and just before I got 
my first good shot at the animal I caught 
one of my snow shoes under a limb in 
the snow and fell headlong in the snow, 
getting some snow into my gun, but did 
not think but what it would work all 
right when I was ready to shoot. A few 
moments after my fall the moose, who 
had the largest and handsomest set of 
antlers I ever saw, reached the edge of a 
high precipice and stood at bay, all ready 
for a grand fight. There was a high 
bank with an immense ledge on top, and 
on the very edge of this the moose stood. 
The snow had drifted a good deal here, 
and as I afterwards learned, though I did 
not know it at the time or I should have 
been more. careful, a huge drift hung out 
over the edge of the ledge. 

“T approached within thirty or forty 
feet of the moose, he backing as near the 
edge as he could all the time. Then I 
attempted to shoot him, but my gun re- 
fused to go off, and before I could put on 
a fresh cap the monster made a lunge at 
me, starting the huge snow bank in 
motion, and we both went over the edge. 
When we reached the bottom of the 
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precipice I was directly under the monster 
moose, and I tell you I never was so 
frightened in my life. 

“«By thunder, you had a narrow es- 
cape,’ exclaimed the doctor. 

“Oh, I didn’t escape; he. killed me 
right there.’ 

“About the time I said this the doc- 
tor’s companion was starting through 
the woods on the dead run, and the doc- 
tor after him with a pair of my old shoes 
in his hand. Dr. Howes hasn't heard the 
last of my narrow escape yet and, by the 
way, I expect him here next week.” 

By this time it was bedtime and we all 
turned in for the night, and I can say for 
myself that I never slept sounder. After 
a hearty breakfast we ordered a lunch 
put up at the hotel and dug a few earth 
worms, in case it didn’t happen to be a 
good day for the dozen varieties of flies 
Then we again 
mounted our wheels, let down the bars 
into the buckboard roads, which is all the 
variety of road to be found above Eustis, 
left civilization behind us, and entered 
the vast forest which extends many miles 
beyond the Canadian Line without a 
house in it except the sporting and lum- 
bering camps. We rode about four miles 
over the buckboard road to Ledge Falls, 
where is a lumbering camp—something 
which I have heard was never done be- 
fore. Here we left our machines in the 
tie-up and began our journey on foot. 
We walked seven miles up the buckboard 
road to the Chain of Ponds, and reached 
the lumbering camp at Shadegee Falls 
in one of the plantations with a number 
and a letter for a name, where we pro- 
posed to leave our lunch and superfluous 
clothing. We found the camp securely 
locked up and were put to considerable 
trouble in effecting an entrance, but we 
finally found an old ladder, by means of 
which we reached the roof. Then we 
climbed down the funnel which had 
served as a chimney and reached the 
second story. 

Our fishing was to be in the north 
branch of the Dead River and as it ‘is 
necessary to wade the stream and we 
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could not well bring wading boots, we 
looked around in the camp to see if we 
could not find something that would 
answer our purpose and save our cloth- 
ing. Lawry was the first to enter the 
camp, so of course he had his pick and 
after he had donned his outfit he was the 
most ridiculous looking object I ever set 
eyes on; but he was comfortable and had 
no fear of spoiling his clothes which, 
there in the wilderness, was more to the 
point. He had on a pair of blue over- 
alls, cut off above the knee, which after 
he had been in the water ten minutes, 
were mud color. One leg of his overalls 
was ripped up the side almost to the hip. 
On his feet were a low pair of lumber- 
man’s rubber shoes and a black and red 
sweater and bicycle cap completed the 
outfit, stockings being considered out of 
place. Allen and I wore the costume 
we went in, excepting that we had ex- 
changed our shoes for fairly good lum- 
berman’s boots, which by the way were 
worn out when we returned. We fished 
the remainder of the forenoon in the 
Dead River, with fair success, throwing 
back all but the largest fish—our object 
being to kill only what fish we could eat, 
knowing that the extreme heat would 
spoil any fish we might attempt to take 
home with us on our bicycles. At noon 
we ate our lunch beside a fine clear spring 
near the camp where we obtained our 
outfit and left our food. The afternoon 
was spent fishing Alder Stream, several 


miles west of Dead River, and here we 
had much better luck—the fish taking 
both the fly and the worm well. 

During the afternoon I made what I 
call a remarkable catch with a brown 
hackle, in the shape of a half-pound 
sucker (the most sluggish of all fresh- 
water fish). He took the fly like a trout, 
and fought like a trout, and the astonish- 
ment of both myself and companions was 
great when we discovered his identity. 

We reached the hotel with some fifty 
large, handsome trout about 7 p. m., and 
were hungry enough to do full justice to 
a trout supper. That evening we looked 
around tlie little town of Eustis and lis- 
tened to more stories, which are never 
lacking in a hotel where guides and fish- 
ermen congregate. The next morning, 
after a trout breakfast, Mr. Elisha B. 
Lambert of the Shaw House showed us 
the handsomest collection of mounted 
deer I ever saw. It included ten deer 
mounted whole—two of them the famous 
spotted deer shot in that locality last 
winter—and as many as twenty-five 
heads, all very finely mounted and in 
perfect condition. He also has quite a 
collection of mounted birds and fish and 
a tiny bear cub. We returned home by 
the same route we went, having hada 
thoroughly enjoyable, albeit short outing, 
and at a total expense of less than five 
dollars. 

Phillips, Maine. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


After the rain the sun shines the clearer, 
The meadows are sweet and the birds are all song; 
This bright world to me is sweeter, dearer, 
As into its midst I step, happy and strong; 
And all day long, ah! all the day long, 
The chirp of the birds, and the smell of the clover, 
Like dreams of old days, come and shadow me over; 
And my heart, ah! my heart, in the joy of its pain, 
Blesses the blessings that follow the rain. 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 











“WHEN A MAN MARRIES.” 


By HATTIE B. HENDRYX. 


|T was a cool frosty morning, late in October. 
A light, southerly breeze blew in Tom Green’s 
face, as he started down State Street, towards . 
his office, and the blood tingled in his veins like 
fire. It was a pleasant little breeze. It seemed 
harmless enough and other pedestrians enjoyed 
its gentle freshness, as an aftermath of summer; 
but, innocent as it all appeared, it succeeded 
* in giving Tom “the fever.” Not the malig- 
nant, life-destroying disease we associate with 
hushed foot-falls, nauseous drugs and the 
paraphernalia of a sick room, but the hunting 
fever. The fever that comes with the first 
breath of frost; with the changing of the foli- 
age: Yea, even the knowledge that the “law 
is off,” will bring it to the blood of the true 
sportsman. Tom had it bad. He felt the vigor 
of a giant, he could almost scent the aroma of 
that clump of hemlocks where he found that 
bunch of quail last year; he could imagine 
the cool, fragrant dampness of Moody’s 
Swamp, where the woodcock love to feed; the 
whirr of the trolley, as the “’lectric” passed him on 112th street, was to his fever- 
imbued mind a gallant cock partridge rising from the scrub-oaks in that delightful 
corner of the Big Woods; and by the time his office was reached and his eyes 
rested on the plans and specifications on his desk, he was very far gone indeed. 

Tom had been married two months. He had taken Mrs. Tom on a two weeks’ 
tour which they had spent sight-seeing—‘ doing” the museum, taking in what few 
good plays they could in August, stopping at grand hotels; everything in fact that 
“dear Julia” cared for and that he could afford. They had come home delighted 
with their trip, vowing to take the same route every August, as long as they might 
be spared to each other, and Tom had settled down to the routine of office work, 
content in the thought that Julia and home awaited him at the day’s close. 

But the wedding tour, although full of enjoyment, was not the kind of affair 
Tom cared for. A keen sportsman, born and bred on “Grandmother’s farm,” almost 
living in the woods and fields, saving his hardly-earned pennies to buy a fish-hook 
or an ounce of powder at ‘“‘Wheeler’s Store, down t’ th’ corners,” waiting for hours 
with the patience of an Indian, by an old fox-run or rabbit haunt, he had that vivid 
enjoyment of sport which is inbred and seldom acquired. 

This morning the office seemed unbearable to him and after tossing aside paper 
after paper, and restlessly moving about from window to desk, Tom looked at his 
watch, and exclaiming, “I'll do it! I'll hire a team from Stow, get the dog and gun 
and go, and, by Jove! I'll take Julie,’ clapped on his hat and started around the 
corner for Stow’s on arun. So it happened that in exactly one hour from the time 
he had left Mrs. Tom, he surprised that lady greatly by rushing up three steps at a 
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time, grabbing her around the waist and 
shouting like alunatic: “Hooray! come- 
on - Jule-—Where’s -the- dog ?>— Put - on- 
your - rubber - boots - I - want - my-box- of- 
shell-and-your-flannel-dress. — Did -you- 
put-my-gun-in-the-store-room ?—I’ll-bet- 
its-all-rusted-pin-it-up-to-your-knees-and- 
you -shall - take -a -tramp-with-me-and- 
we'll-have-the-jolliest-time-you-ever-had- 
in-your-life!” 

When he stopped to take breath, he 
saw by his wife’s face that she did not 
share his enthusiasm; so, like a wise 
general, he changed his tactics and began 
the siege again. 

“Now, Julia dear, you know I always 
hunt considerable every fall and so far 
this year I havn’t been at all—partly be- 
cause we have been so happy together I 
hadn’t thought much of it and then too 
our trip cost so like fury I couldn’t afford 
it; but it is such a lovely morning I’m 
sure ‘twill do us both good to have an 
outing. And here is Ranger, poor old 
dog, has cast reproachful glances at me 
ever since the first; so I’ve got a team 


from Stow’s and you put on your flannel 
skirt and rubber boots and I'll make a 


dear little Nimrodess of you.”’ All this 
had the desired effect. Julia’s face cleared 
instantly and she ran to get ready with 
charming alacrity. ‘And shall I make 
some lovely little sandwiches, Tommy 
dear? And shall I wear my sailor hat 
or that sweet little turban ?” As the sweet 
little turban fitted snugly to the dainty 
brown head and made her look like a 
plump little partridge (so he told her), 
the decision was all in favor of that and 
Mrs. Tom Green went hunting in an im- 
ported hat that cost more dollars than 
her husband cared to figure up next day. 

However, like two light-hearted chil- 
dren they set out—the black-and-white 
setter tucked down at their feet, the lunch 
basket, gun and cartridge belt stowed 
away under the seat, and after a delight- 
ful drive, that seemed all too short (to 
one at least), they hitched the horse by 
a deserted farm-house about half a mile 
from the Big Woods. Julia was charmed 
with the whole proceeding. The exhila- 
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rating air, her husband’s happy face, the 
frantic gambols of the eager dog, made 
the occasion a delightful one to her; and 
she tramped along gaily at Tom’s side, 
rejoicing in the unconventionalities of 
flannel and rubber. How light and un- 
hampered she felt ! how glorious to stamp 
right through a pool, to wade a brook, 
to climb the old rail fences and how her 
laugh rang out at Tom’s merry jokes 
when a rail happened to break under her 
weight. 

But as they drew near their destination 
Tom checked all that; the dog showed 
unmistakable signs of “game,” and, how- 
ever charming it was to have Julia in such 
a mood, business was business, and Tom 
had the hunting spirit too strongly to 
want even the dearest little woman in the 
world to interfere with Sport, which in 
his vocabulary was always spelled with a 
big capital S. So he motioned Julia to 
keep back and, where before she had 
been the “star” of a gay picnic party, 
she now found herself of very little im- 
portance indeed; and once, when she 
snapped a twig, Tom actually scowled at 
her. (!) Then, too, that horrid gun was 
pointing right at her. Yes; she was sure 
it was—and the biggest end, too. She 
knew she should be shot, and how queer 
the dog acted, and how silly he looked 
crawling and crouching along and now 
—Goodness! he is trembling all over 
and now seems turned into stone. He 
surely has a fit, and this thought proving 
too much for Julia’s tender heart, she 
rushed forward and clasped Ranger by 
the neck just as Tom sent him on. 
“Whirr—whirr!” “Bang !—bang!!” Too 
late! Up went a couple of partridges, 
straight away through the young birches, 
and, setting his gun down with a thump, 
Tom actually swore. 

“You infernal little f- .’  Fortu- 
nately for his future peace of mind, he 
checked himself in time and, seeing by 
Julia’s face how frightened and distressed 
she truly was, the dear fellow generously 
put aside his chagrin and, helping her to 
a seat on a fallen log, sat down beside 
her and patiently tried to explain the 
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modus operandi, The dog contentedly 
cuddled down by Julia’s other side and 
after some reproaches on her part and 
many promises and kisses on his, Tom 
concluded to try again. 

“And wasn’t dear Julia too tired to 
tramp further now, and had she not better 
sit on the log and wait, and he would 
come back in a little while, then they 
would. go back to the team and have 
luncheon ?” 

“Yes; dear Julia would, and was her 
Tommy sure there were no snakes or 
tramps or bulls? Well, any way, she 
would be a brave unselfish girl and pre- 
tend she was an Indian maid waiting for 
her lover.” 

So Tom shouldered his gun, whistled 
to the dog and started for a knoll over 
which he believed the birds had settled. 
But, though he whistled, called, coaxed 
and commanded, the dog refused to 
budge from his mistress’ side, but stood 
close to her, wagging his tail vigorously 
and giving vent to short, sharp barks. 
Tom finally jerked him by the collar, and, 
but for the: fear of exciting his wife’s 
wrath, would have beaten him. “For 
Heaven's sake, Julie, what ails the dog ?” 
exclaimed the now fairly exasperated 
man. ‘What are you doing to him ?” 

“Nothing,” said Julia, shortly. “I told 
you a while ago he had a fit and wanted 
to bathe his head, but you thought you 
knew best.” 

“Well, I can’t understand it,” said 
Tom. “Say Julie [coazxingly] you havn't 
anything in your pocket, have you ? any 
perfume or anything he smells ?” 

“Why, no; only a little broiled liver,” 
replied Julia. “You see, when you came 
home in such a hurry, he hadn’t had his 
breakfast; so I just slipped this liver in 
my jacket pocket”—taking out a large 
piece of meat which had acted as a veri- 
table lode-stone to the hungry setter. 
The mystery being, solved and the meat 
disposed of, the long-suffering Tom at 
last departed, but the fever was rapidly 
burning itself out. 

Julia sat there quietly for what seemed 
to her a long time and until the silence 
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and gloom of the big woods appalled 
her. She could see her husband and 
Ranger in the distance and essayed to 
follow them—tearing her dress on a root 
and crushing the sweet little turban 
against a low-lying branch. She saw 
master and dog going through the same 
tactics that had so dismayed her before; 
but she knew better this time and, priding 
herself on her experience and knowledge 
of wood-craft, kept quite a distance be- 
hind them. 

It was too bad; for they seemed a long 
way from the five-rail fence she tried to 
climb, and How could she know they 
were working up that way ? and that the 
flock of quail was between her and the 
others ? but Alas! as she put her foot on 
the top rail and prepared to drop like a 
feather on the other side, the treacherous, 
worm-eaten fence gave way with a crash 
and up went a dozen or more quail with 
the sound of a young whirlwind. The 
expression of disgust on Tom’s face 
would have made the fortune of any artist 
who could faithfully have pictured it. It 
was the proverbial last straw and bled 
Tom as effectually of fever as Doctor Lan- 
cet could have done in his palmiest days. 

With a sigh of resignation he silently 
helped his wife to her feet, brought water 
from the spring and bathed her bruises; 
and with a sweetness and cheerfulness 
for which, I hope, he received credit in 
the Recording Angel’s day-book, he 
dried her eyes and, taking her hand in 
his, led her back to the deserted farm- 
house and the “team from Stows”’—the 
weary dog trailing along after them in a’ 
disheartened way that would have been 
ludicrous but for the pathos of it. Tom 
has been hunting many seasons since and 
bagged birds galore; but Mrs. Tom 
“doesn’t really care to go.” It may be 
very pleasant and all that if one really 
cares for that sort of thing; she only 
tried it once to please Tom but found it 
pretty dull, and now when dear Tom 
goes, he doesn’t urge her. And dear 
Tom says under his breath “No; you 
bet I don’t.” 

New Haven, Connecticut. 
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DYNAMITERS HUNG. 


On July —th, just below the settle- 
ments on the Rio Grande after it flows 
through Jimtown, there was heard an 
explosion by the river’s banks, and some 
moments later a prolonged fusillade of 
rifles and revolvers. In the morning (the 
trouble having occurred at dusk) a boy 
who was herding sheep discovered three 
bodies hanging from a cottonwood, full 
of lead, and with pockets stuffed with trout. 

They were visited by a coroner's jury 
and their suspense relieved; after which 
they were sat upon until the following 
verdict was reached: “Died of strangu- 
lation, aggravated by the careless use of 
fire arms at the hands of persons un- 
known.” The men were recognized as 
belonging to a gang that for two years 
had made a business of killing trout with 
dynamite, and had sold them to others 
for the markets in Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, and other cities. Every sports- 
man in the world who reads this will 
throw up his hat with joy, but it is with 
sadness we confess that the story is not 
as true as it ought to be. It is told asa 
sample of what is likely to happen any 
day along the Rio Grande, and ought to 
have happened long ago. Anybody is 
at liberty to use this story as a warning, 
and, if they cut it off before the con- 
fession part, they may lay the lie at the 
door of Sports AFIELD. 


* % * 
THE RAINBOW SNAKE. 

Very close to the business part of 
Denver is situated the Keeley Institute, 
where at all times of the day you may 
see a motley collection of patients, many 
of whom seem hardly worth the trouble 
of reforming, so utterly do they appear 
to have been ruined by their love of 
drink. The building is a spacious and 
respectable one, and on the east side is a 
well-kept lawn, about fifty feet wide. 
When Stenson was received as an in- 
mate, no entrance examination was re- 
quired, as he had just returned from one 
of his celebrated fishing trips, which 


always ended whenever the snakes be- 
came more numerous than the trout. 

“Why, boys,” he used to say, “I have 
seen ‘em thicker than chumps at a shoot- 
ing-match, swimming in all directions, but 
mostly in mine; I have seen ’em red and 
white and blue, with wings and stings, and 
all the fixings to make the life ofa sinner 
miserable. And after giving it lots of 
thought, 1 made up my mind to try the 
gold-cure, to see if it really was the whis- 
key that raised the reptiles. I hated to 
do it; I was always a silver man, and to 
go and be filled up full with gold came 
hard, but all the same I went. 

“Boys,” he continued, after looking 
through the bottom of his glass and drying 
his lips, “it was watersnakes that bothered 
me, I thought, and so when I passed the 
first day there without a sight of one, I be- 
gun to think it was only imagination. Of 
course I remembered a great, big fellow 
that had swallowed twenty feet of my line 
and a two-pound rainbow trout I had 
worked at ten minutes or more, and when 
I recalled again the colors of his skin, I 
wondered if it hadn’t really been the re- 
flection of a sunset or something else of 
the kind or if there actually were such 
creatures in the Gunnison River. The 
next day I was out early; I was awfully 
thirsty, but there wasn’t any water wet 
enough to do me any good. Its some- 
thing terrible when you get so water loses 
its moisture in your mouth and J felt like 
an orphan when I wandered out upon the 
lawn. I stood a little while and looked 
around and all of a sudden I saw a snake 
sliding across the grass—a small one, less 
than two feet; andthenthey came! First 
a bunch of the size of a bushel basket 
that fell apart and slid in separate snakes 
in all directions. Then big fellows that 
crawled through the fence and met in the 
middle of the lawn and raised their heads 
and opened their mouths as wideasa bear- 
trap and finally twisted and fought till they 
were a foot deep all over the yard. Why, 
I was paralyzed; at last I yelled, and you 
bet I yelled a brand-new way—a way that 
drew a crowd, called the patrol-wagon and 
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started a general alarm of fire; Idon’t know 
but I did yell fire—-it’s hard to tell what I did 
do—but there were plenty of steamers and 
hose carts there and the noise drove most 
of the snakes away. They were wonder- 
ing what ailed me and I was quiet, though 
shaking pretty hard, when I felt a few 
more snakes climbing up the inside of 
my trousers and I yelled again and, be- 
fore they could stop me, had ripped them 
off. It ended up in my taking a ride in 
the patrol-wagon, as if the policemen 
knew what I wanted better than I did 
myself. I never have been back since; 
that lawn is too good a place for snakes 
to play. I compromise on beer and I 
am going to let you know how the snakes 
take to the new drink. If I catch any 
more rainbow snakes, I am going to 
swear off clean of everything.” 
ok ° * 

A LADY'S STRING OF CENTURY SCALPS. 

Mrs. A. E. Rinehart of Denver (wife 
of the well-known photographer) has 
started out to break all the records for 
hard riding that other ladies have suc- 
ceeded in making. During the ten days 
before July 19 she made ten century 
runs, each of which was a few miles over 
the requisite 100; and one day she made 
the trip to Colorado Springs, from Den- 
ver, having to climb the Palmer Lake 
Divide both ways—the rise being about 
4,000 feet. Probably her record of 1,050 
miles in ten days has not been surpassed 
on any such roads as those over which 
she has ridden and it is the impression 
that she has only begun to see what she 
can do. On July 23 Mrs. Rinehart made 
a double century run, starting from Den- 
ver, and riding to Evans and back; then 
over the same road to Platteville and 
back; and then to Littleton—returning 
to Denver and completing the 200 miles 
inside of 20 hours and a few minutes. 
She road a Stearns wheel on all these 
trips, 1895 model, 22% pounds, with a 
72 gear. On the last day’s run of 200 
miles, through long stretches of muddy 
and washed-out roads, she contended 
with difficulties that would dishearten 
most of the men who ride wheels against 
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time and distance. It is interesting to 
see how the cyclists at first seem to have 
no other object in life but to reel off 
miles unendingly, and then to notice how 
the demonstration of their abilities satis- 
fies them and lets them gradually mix 
with the class that finds a trip to the City 
Park a sufficient relaxation. 


* 
* * 


NIGHT FISHING AT BUFFALO PARK. 


The South Platte River has been so 
low this summer that the trout have been 
able to see the fishermen as they seldom 
could do in other years. It is not un- 
usual to see from the cars on the South 
Park Line numbers of great rainbow 
trout lying at the bottom of the riffles 
and utterly indifferent to the attractions 
of the vari-colored flies that are flung in 
front of them. . At last it dawned on 


.some of the disgusted anglers that they 


might bite after it was too dark to see the 
rods and the fishermen, and a trial con- 
vinced them this was true. Every pleas- 
ant evening before the recent rains dozens 
of men and boys could have been seen 
along the banks of the North Fork, and 
they sometimes had surprising luck. Mr. 
Alkire. of Denver is credited with 71 
trout in one night, and one young man 
who went fishing with his best girl—and 
she wasn’t fishing either—had over 40 
on his string. It was the general opinion 
in the camp that, all things being consid- 
ered, the young man was the better fish- 
erman of the two. 


* 
* * 


CAMPING PARTIES. 


About the first week in August there 
will be hundreds of parties going into the 
mountains, either by rail or with horses, 
and any one from the effete East who 
wants to see where the Colorado people 
get their broadened views of Nature and 
other things, should get into one of these 
expeditions. The expense is very small 
and the returns immense; the mountains 
are a great deal safer for most people 
than the town, and there is little danger 
of getting crowded. 


Denver, Colorado, C. F. ALLEN. 





OUTDOOR GLEANINGS. 


Mountain Notes as Set Down by a Lover 
of Nature. 
IN TWO PARTS.—Part II. 


Again we drive to the lake. 
scene has changed. 


But the 
It is a warm Sep- 


tember afternoon. Where the green was, 


is now yellow or russet and where it was 
golden it is now brown. The mountains 
are bare but in the valleys the leaves 
have changed color, not fallen. Farmers 
are digging potatoes or harvesting their 
third crop of lucerne. Everything por- 
tends a beautiful fall. 

Ted and I are making a preliminary 
survey for our animal duck hunt, which, 
owing to the laws of Utah, cannot take 
place for another two weeks. Down 
where the white pelicans sunned them- 
selves we go; but the sand-spit is black 
with lines of turkey buzzards that rise on 
our approach. There are but few gulls 
and no tern. Every marsh is dotted 
with avocets that stick their up-curved 
bills in the mud and bob their heads, as 
though enjoying a most delectable feast. 
The cranes and herons are yet here. 
They are more wary than in the spring. 
On the outer edge of the bull-rushes are 
plenty of mud-hens and away off on the 
open waters the thousands of ducks that 
have summered in this vicinity are greet- 
ing the first migrants from the colder 


Northland. The season is ripe; the 
omens propitious. We will come again. 
* ° * 

October! For two days there has been 
a fusillade from the lake, echoed by the 
mountains, carried southward, miles and 
miles, by the prevailing north wind. 

Four o'clock in the morning! Ted 
raps on my door and, as everything for 
the hunt was prepared the preceding 
night, I am soon in the saddle beside 
him. There is a clear, cold sky and the 


full moon, just on the point of setting, 


throws our shadows far to the east. 
From the lake a cold wind cuts our faces 
and we congratulate ourselves on a 
change of weather and the best of shoot- 
ing. The last house is reached as day- 
light fairly breaks. We tie up and with 
ready guns walk down the slough bed 
where we sailed five months before. 

Our station is a good one, but, though 
there is plenty of racket on all sides, we 
do not get a shot. Ducks fly high with 
a clear sky. So intent were we upon 
business that we neglected to notice the 
absence of sunlight. However, the fact 
that it ought to be breakfast time struck 
us most forcibly and then we saw that 
the mountains had suddenly been hidden 
by a cloud mass and that the wind was 
coming sharp from the north. Even 
now snow squalls were striking the lower 
end of the lake and the ducks were flying 
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southward, too far out for us to reach 
them. Our stand was no good ina 
storm, so we wend our way back to the 
horses—being joined ex route by the 
owner of the place who had one grey 
duck to show for his morning’s work. 
This man, Brig, was a professional duck- 
hunter and fisherman and we knew that 
if he could not get game on his own 
place it would be useless for us to try. 
When we returned to the house Brig 
pulled an old tarpaulin from a pile of we- 
knew-not-what and showed us something 
over a ton of suckers—the result of the 
previous day’s seining. At the break- 
fast table he gave me the following facts 
and figures which I have since verified 
and which will be of interest to all West- 
ern fishermen. There are three whole- 
sale firms in Provo and one in Spring- 
ville that purchase the fish product of 
Utah Lake. Some fishermen—Brig 
for example, whose weekly catch runs 
into the tons—ship direct to Salt Lake. 
One of the Provo firms between June 
15 and Oct. 1 of last year paid out 
$7,000 for fish and it is supposed that 
this firm secured one-third of the entire 
catch. The prices paid this season have 
been 15 cents per pound for trout, 10 
cents for bass, 4 cents for carp and 1% 
cents for suckers. Strange as it may 
seem, the sucker is the really profitable 
fish and among the poorer classes this 
Plebeian of the Mud is a favorite. Carp 
from the west side of the lake pring a 
higher price than do those from the tules 
of the eastern border. Their flesh is 
firmer, their flavor finer and they stand 
transportation better. But carp are an 
unmitigated nuisance, say what you will 
in their favor. Trout are comparatively 
few but bass (big-mouthed) are abundant 
and are the game fish of the lake. Mud 
cats were introduced two or three years 
ago and Brig told us that he had seined 
a few that would run from one to two 
pounds in weight. Concerning the white- 
fish that were planted last spring, it is too 
early to make any report. Now, when 
we come to add to the commercial value 
of the fish caught, $4,000.00 for ducks 
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and snipe and $500.00 for muskrat and 
other pelts, Utah Lake will be found to 
be a profitable body of water for those 
who live beside it. 

While we are making this digression 
from the theme in hand, a word in com- 
mendation of the Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, Myron Newell. Notwithstand- 
ing the size of the lake and the number 
of excellent trout streams that empty into 
it; notwithstanding the immense area of 
marsh land where ducks congregate, 
violations of the game laws have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Offenders have 
been rigorously dealt with. Protection 
has protected and the fishing and hunting 
for years to come will be better for the 
splendid work of the year just closed. 

Breakfast finished we ride rapidly to 
another stand. Where we ford the river 
a solitary teal is swimming. I am off my 
horse in an instant and as he rises score 
one. Then we go to a sheltered bay 


where narrow channels and many islands 
make a regular haven of refuge for ducks 


on such a day as this promises to be. 
Ted chooses one stand, while I go after 
the avocets. They are along the sandy 
beach and I soon bag six, while Ted se- 
cures a brace of mallards. Then we 
move again, for the storm is getting near. 
Our blinds are soon built and we await 
developments. All about us there is the 
crack of guns. The marsh is fairly alive 
with hunters and we know that patience 
will bring its reward. Opposite me on a 
little sand island is a wounded gull. It 
walks as though burdened with “ tangle- 
foot.” For almost an hour I watch its 
queer manceuvres; It can swim without 
trouble but on the land it presents a lu- 
dicrous picture. 

The snow begins to fall. It turns to 
driving sleet. A greenhead is coming 
my way. Just my luck! that fellow 100 
yards beyond, who has been taking the 
wind out of my sails, drops him. The 
duck falls far out in the water. The 
hunter wades. The duck flops. The 
hunter is merciful; he will not shoot a 
second time. He strikes the helpless 
water-fowl with his gun barrels. It rises 
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and is off so swiftly that the two loads 
he sends from his No. 10 fall far short. 
I am revenged. 

On they come—redheads, greenheads, 
grey ducks, teal. Ted and I have an 
hour of interesting work and then, as the 
storm passes over and Old Sol breaks 
out, we conclude that enough is as good 
as a feast. He has eight victims; I six, 
besides: the snipe. We are wet, tired, 
hungry. The homeward route lay for a 
short distance close to the river. On the 
opposite side, some 30 yards away,I spy 
a great western horned owl. He is 
asleep in a cottonwood tree. I give him 
one barrel. He spreads his wings and 
falls without a struggle into the willows 
below, being caught only a foot or two 
above the water. Going back a short 
distance, we find a muskrat trapper in 
his boat. He ferries me over and back 
and we conclude that the owl alone re- 
pays for the trip. It is in the finest of 


plumage and is the largest of the species 
that either of us has ever seen, measur- 
ing 53 inches from tip to tip. This is 


one inch more than the allowance in 
“Ridgeway’s Manual,” but I cannot 
come down a little bit. 

So I might go on and tell of the times 
we rowed out to the bass grounds; of 
the days we climbed the mountain for 
grouse. But what is the use? The list 
of the birds we have obtained about the 
lake during the season is as follows. (The 
duck list is more meagre than should be 
the case, because most specimens have 
been eaten without identification.) 


A&chmophorus occidentalis—Lawr. Western grebe. 

Colymbus nigricollis Californicus—Heerm. American 
eared grebe. 

Larus Californicus—Lawr. California gull. 

L, Franklinii—Sw.and Rich. Franklin's gull. 

Sterna maxima—Bodd. Royal tern. 

S. antillarum—Less. Least tern. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos—Gmel. 

Lophodytes cucullatus—Linn. 

Merganser Americanus—Cass. 

Anas boschas—Linn. Mallard. 

A. cyanoptera—Vieill. Cinnamon teal. 

A. Caroliniensis—Gmel. Green-winged teal. 

A. Americana—Gmel, Bald pate. 

Dafila acuta—Linn. Sprig-tail. 

Aythya Americana—Eyt. Redhead. 

A. vallisneria—Wils. Canvasback. 

A. affinis—Eyt. Lesser scaup duck. 

Branta Canadensis—Linn. Canada goose. 

B. C. Hutchinsii—Sw. and Rich. Hutchin's goose. 

Olor buccinator—Rich. Trumpeter swan. 


Pelican. 
Hooded merganser. 
American merganser. 
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Ardea egretta—Gmel, 

A, herodias—Linn. Great blue heron. 

A. virescens—Linn. Green heron, 

Grus Americana—Linn, Whooping crane. 

Fulica Americana—Gmel. Mud-hen. 

Phalaropus tricolor—Vieill. Wilson’s phalarope. 

Recurvirostra Americana—Gmel. Avocet, 

Cathartes aura—Linn. Turkey-buzzard. 

Circus Hudsonicus—Linn. Marsh hawk. 

Buteo borealis calurus—Cass. Western red-tailed hawk 

B. Swainsonii—Bonap. Swainson’s hawk. 

Archibuteo ferrugineous—Licht. Rough-legged hawk. 

Falco Mexicanus—Schleg. Prairie hawk. 

F. peregrinus anatum—Bonap. Duck hawk. 

F. Richardsonii—Ridgw. Richardson’s merlin. 

Bubo Virginianus sub-arcticus—Hay. Western horned 
owl. 


Speotyto cunicularia hypogea—Bonap. Burrowing 
owl, 
Provo, Utah. WALTER M. WOLFE. 
c — —- 


Do Squirrels Eat Locusts ? 


I was squirrel shooting the other day 
on the Clear Fork of Trinity, and found 
game fairly abundant. although every 
foot of the country along the river is 
under fence and the area of woodland is 
very limited. Our bag consisted princi- 
pally of squirrels of this year’s crop, and 
to my supprise I found them very fat, 
though there was apparenrly nothing for 
them to feed upon except a few mul- 
berries and mustang grapes. Later I com- 
mented upon this fact in the hearing of 
a local gunner, and he remarked that the 
squirrels were fattening on locusts—that 
they ate them greedily and were always 
fat in locust years. This was a new one 
on me, and I scented an attempt at a joke 
at my expense but I have since received 
the same information from other quarters, 
and it seems to be the common belief here 
that squirrels are inveterate “bug hunt- 
ers.” Well, we live and learn. I have 
been shooting squirrels by the hundreds 
for twenty-five years and have now gotten 
for the first time an inside view of one of 
their commonest habits. Readers of 
Sports AFIELD, which one of you will be 
first to elevate a paw and remark: ‘I 
knowed it, allus.”’ I want corroborative 
testimony from squirrel-hunters else- 
where; and, if I get it, I shall hereafter 
hold myself in readiness to hear that jack- 
rabbits are “dead medicine”’ upon the foot 
ball rollers of the insect world, or that 
Cervus Virginianus has confessed to a 
criminal complicity in the disappearance 
of the much-lamented bluebird. 

Forth Worth, Texas. S.D. BARNES. 


American egret. 





“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mund.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





IN NORTHERN COLORADO. 


See Frontispiece, page 78. 

The beautiful original of the frontis- 
piece in this number of Sports AFIELD 
is a photograph by Heyn, of Laramie, 
Wyoming, taken in Colorado, just above 
the place where the river crosses into the 
former State. The gentleman who is 
seen in the act of taking a fine rainbow 
trout is Mr. C. N. Whitman, a well-known 
cattle dealer and a Texas man. 

We beg to acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr. H. M. Bostwick of Denver (whose 
well-stocked gun-store many of our read- 
ers have undoubtedly visited for the 
hundreds of trappings and comforts a 
sportsman needs) in loaning us the origi- 
nal, which is probably the finest photo- 
graph of its kind in existence. 

The house in the distance is known as 
Smith’s Ranche, owned by Joseph Smith, 
and a landmark in Northern Colorado. 
It will be a revelation to many to see the 
level nature of the country, which one 
might be: likely to expect mountainous 
and inaccessible. Fine fishing is to be 
had in this part of Colorado and one can 
reach the Laramie either from a point on 
the Union Pacific in Wyoming or from 
Fort Collins in Northern Colorado, and 
the ordinary wheelman will find nothing 
to prevent him doing the road on his 
favorite mount. 

The agents of the Denver and Gulf 
Road in Denver are the best posted with 


reference to the above-mentioned section 
of the State, and will probably be only 
too glad to answer any questions that 
members of the Sports AFIELD family 


. may wish to propound. 


———_—_—_.@— 


OLD JEFF. 


All river towns have their old fisher- 
man, and certainly Savanna is no excep- 
tion. “Jeff” is our old fisherman, and 
has been a familiar personage here for 
many years. Old and grey as he is, 
he is nevertheless a pastmaster in the 
Gentle Art. 

Toa stranger his appearance suggests 
a second Rip Van Winkle.—White hair, 
dishevelled and matted, long white beard 
(partially colored a New Orleans molas- 
ses shade by the careless expectoration of 
tobacco juice), hickory shirt and brown 
denim pants held in place by a leather 
strap. Such is the usual “make-up” of 
our fisherman. He often says to strang- 
ers: ‘‘] hev caught a lot of fish in my 
time and expect to ketch a dern sight 
more.” 

He has nearly always lived a life of 
seclusion, generally camping, summer 
and winter, on some island in the river. 
He is one of the best natured beings in 
existence, not in the least selfish, always 
ready to impart all the information in 
his possession to guide any chance ang- 
ler to a good place to fish, and if he 
should not. know all the good fishing 
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grounds, the assumption of such knowl- 
edge does not weigh very heavily on his 
conscience, for if the said fisherman 
should meet with poor success, Old Jeff 
would simply say, “ Wall, Stranger, I ex- 
pected it, though I didn’t want to dis- 
appoint you by telling ye so, but this 
hain’t the right kind of day for fishing.” 
The same story meets all, so that his 
friends have learned that veracity is not 
one of his crowning virtues, although I 
have no complaint to make in that direc- 
tion. I have suffered no harm, but have 
received much 
valued infor- 
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more than we can say of some of our 
fellow beings who are far more fortunate 
financially than Old Jeff. 

Last July our party camped on Apple 
River Island, locating near the centre 
along the west shore. After we had 
staked our tent and fixed things in good 
shape, we started to explore the island. 
Scarcely had we left camp when we ran 
across Jeff. The old fellow, seeing us 
first, startled us with “Hello, thar! you 
fellers. Oh! by jing, it’s you. I thought 
at first it mought be some of them 

preachers that 





mation from 
him regarding 
the habits and 
haunts of fish 
in the Missis- 
sippi. 

Last summer 
Jeff located on 
the upper end 
of Apple Riv- 
er Island, 
pitching his 
tent in a thick 
willow brake, 
where he knew 
his home was 
secure from the 
scrutiny of the 
curious ramb- 
lers who occa- 
sionally visit 
the island; not 
that Jeff does 
not like com- 
pany did he hide his tent—far from that; 
for he enjoys the visit of friends; but he 
dislikes to have strangers peeping in. His 
furniture borders on the primitive. It 
merely consists of a bed of dried wild hay, 
with a blanket or two for covering; his 
table is made of four crotched sticks 
driven into the ground, then cross-pieces 
are laid within the forks and a piece of 
drift board laid lengthwise; the mess 
chest is simply a soap box, and the only 
chair is another soap box. He is happy, 
however, in all his simplicity, and that is 





are camped 
down below. 
How are ye, 
any way? Jing, 
I’m mighty 
glad to see you. 
Bin so ’tarnal 
lonesome I 
thought of 
movin’, so’s to 
git away from 
the pow-wow 
below thar.” 

With consid- 
erable aston- 
ishment and no 
little curiosity 
we asked what 
he meant by 
preachers and 
‘‘pow-wow.”’ 
Jeff simply 
nodded his 
head south- 
ward and said, 
“Passel of Methodist preachers below 
here making believe camping; but they 
hain’t done nothin’ but shout an’ sing an’ 
holler like a pack of sailors on a jam- 
bouree, an’ when they hain’t at that they 
are raisin’ Cain by splashin’ all ’round 
the islan’ spilin’ the fishin’. Now! there 
—listen to’em. You can hear for your- 
selves.” 

What we heard appeared to us in a 
different light from what it did to Jeff. 
What reached our ears, and it seemed to 
come from other than mortal beings, was: 
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“Wide as the world is Thy command; 
Vast eternity is Thy love; 
Firm as a rock Thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move. 

We bowed our heads in a silent Amen 
and told him he should be only too happy 
to join them in the praise of our Creator. 
Jeff looked either hurt or ashamed; 
shook his head solemnly and muttered, 
“Religion is one thing an’ fishin’ is 
‘nother, an’ I kain’t goin’ to mix em— 
not by a jugful! an’ the sooner they 
leave the island the sooner the fish will 
bite an’ by jing! you'll jine me in my 
‘pinion afore you go home!” 

Jeff, though not much of an authority 
on religion, is, however, a regular Solon 
on all fishing questions and takes great 
pride in his knowledge. And his is a 
vanity beyond ignorance, too. For in- 


stance: “Did you ever notice a pickerel ? 
He’s a dern hog; ravenous as a starved 
Injun, swallers everything in sight. I 
never seen one when he wasn’t hungry; 
then he hain’t no good after you have 
caught him; he’s nothin’ but bones an’ 
Now then, there’s the pike 


botheration. 
—he’s different. Some of you fellers 
call him jack salmon; but he is pike jes’ 
the same. He hain’t chasin’ all over the 
river like a cussed pirate; he jes’ lays 
low an’ waits for an invite before eatin’ 
and then when he does take your minnow, 
an’ you pull him up, actually he ’pears 
sorter shamed for infringin’ on your hos- 
pitality an’ looks as much as to say, ‘ You 
came to me; I didn’t seek the company 
of your bait.’ 

“An’ croppies. Now, croppies are a 
purty nice fish, but they hain’t comparin’ 
with the black bass; them bass are the 
all-firedest fish that ever swim. A bass 
generally remin’s me of a sartin ex- 
grocerman in Savanna; for when he goes 
after a thing he gin’rally gits it—only he 
never gits caught, an’ a bass does. Jes’ 
the same a bass has got more git up an’ 
git than any fish in the river and a man 
has got to be up an’ comin’ if he catches 
one. You've got to sneak up sort o’ 
quiet like an’ take him unaware. You 
can gin’rally find him feedin’ near a brush 
or pile or near a sharp turn in the cur- 
rent of the river or whar the Gover’ment 
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has built a dam; but if ye hain’t foxy the 
bass’ll say Good-bye an’, no matter what 
sorter o’ bait ye use, ye can't ketch him. 

“En thar’s that new fish they’re talkin 
so much about—the carp.” [Jeff is 
“agin” anything new in the way of fish. ] 
“German carp, I believe they call it. 
Now, this yere carp is a usurper. By 
jing! he comes here thinkin’ he can take 
the place of our buffalo and sets himselt 
up to be equal to the buffalo, but he hain’t 
by a long shot. The buffalo gin’rally 
sports around in the clear water of the 
river, but the carp jes’ lays ’round an’ 
wallers in the mud in lakes and back- 
water sloughs, jes’ like a hog, an’ they 
breed jes’ as fast as skeeters. Fer in- 
stance, in that ’ar lake below Savanna 
some farmer put a few ‘of them in thar, 
an’, by goodness! the next year all ye 
needed was a scull boat and a pitch fork 
an’ you could load your boat with them 
—jes’ scoop ’em out as it were. They 
mought be all right to eat; but in my 
humble opinion they hain’t fit fer nothin’, 
only for the Gover’ment to experiment 
on. . . . What about eels ? 

“Wall now, eels is a peculiar fish. 
You ginerally finds eels in all sorts of 
water, but mostly in deep holes which has 
muddy bottoms, an’ they take most any 
bait—but worms is the best. I’ve always 
heard that eels didn’t breed like other 
fish, but that is dern nonsense; fer eels 
germinate jes’ the same as other fish; to 
that I can testify,as I have seen the fe- 
male burdened with spawn in the early 
spring. The reason you don’t see them 
while in that condition,is that they hide 
themselves in the mud during their preg- 
nancy. That’s my opinion regardless 
what these scientific fellers say. 

“Weil, I’ve talked sort o’ ramblin’ like 
bout these fish an’ I guess you air tired ; 
but if you want to learn my opinion on 
any of the fish in these waters, jes’ let me 
know. Oh! Say, fellers! hev ye got any 
good licker in camp? and if ye have 
some good terbacker, I'll be obleeged " 

We furnish him with some good to- 
bacco and bid him Good Day, and in re- 
turn are greeted with “come agin.” 

Savanna, Ill. H. D. CHAMBERLIN. 
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Some Disastrous Legislation. 


I enclose you a photograph* of a 
catch of pickerel which my brother and 
I made at Gull Lake a few days ago. 
There are nine of them—the combined 
weight being 135% pounds. Largest, 
22 pounds; smallest, 12 pounds. Gull 
Lake has hundreds more as large and 
larger; also hundreds of wall-eyed pike, 
black bass and croppies, perch, sun-fish 
and other kinds. But I am sorry to say 
that this year is liable to be the last season 
of good fishing we will be able to enjoy 
in that and a dozen or more adjoining 
lakes; for the Minneapolis lumbermen 
have succeeded in getting a bill passed 
in Congress appropriating $80,000 to 
build a dam at the mouth of the lake, 
which will put from six to eight feet of 
water on the lake above its natural level; 
and will then flood hundreds of acres of 
low lands surrounding the lakes, ruin all 
its beautiful shores and in a few years is 
sure to depopulate the waters of all these 
lakes—as, when they draw off the water, 
it will leave tons of fish to perish that 
have run out of the natural basins of the 
lakes. It is a crying shame that such 
fine lakes as these should be ruined just 
to put more money into the pockets of a 
few lumbermen, already too rich for 
any use. I. U. WHITE. 

Brainerd, Minn. 
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Locu Levan is leased by an association 
of Englishmen at a rental of £1,000 per 
annum. The fleet of boats on the lake 
numbers twenty-two, each boat accommo- 
dating two anglers who pay half a crown 
an hour for trout fishing. As showing the 
productiveness of this loch, which covers 
3,543 acres, it is stated that during the 
last twenty years over 300,000 trout have 
been killed in its waters with the rod. 
The season opens in January and closes at 
the end of August, but anglers are few till 
the middle of April. From May to the 
close of the season over a hundred club 
competitions are held. 

* Mr. White has our best thanks for an interesting pic- 
ture. Unfortunately, the lights and shadows are each so 


intense in the view that it cannot be reproduced clearly 
by the photo-gravure process.—Ep. 
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WHILE out camping a few weeks ago 
in the St. Vrain District (Colorado), 
Charles F. Allen, the well-known sports- 
man writer, got caught in a local thunder- 
storm and one of the mules was killed by 
lightning. Writing to us recently, he 
says: 

“T took atrip up the Platte Cafion on Saturday, 
but was not troubled by the lightning. Had a 
good time and waded in the river about five hours 
—taking out nine trout of a fair size. I am going 
to get over to the Gunnison on soon, and hope 
to get a snap-shot at one of the boss fishermen 
landing a big rainbow.” 

a os 


SOME INCIDENTS. 


One morning about the middle of June as an 
extra freight train was coming down the Black 
Cafion the engineer saw an animal on the track 
which at first sight he took to ve acow. But on 
coming closer he found it was a mountain sheep. 
The big horn stood for a moment, looking at the 
approaching train, and then started down the 
track. The engineer blew his whistle but the 
buck kept right on. Finally the engineer stopped 
the train ; at which Mr. Big Horn, with a parting 
glance at the iron horse, disappeared up a gulch. 


While fishing in the Gunnison River last week 
a trout rose to my fly. I struck and to all appear- 
ances hooked it. After two or three minutes 
fighting I brought him to net when, to my sur- 
prise, I found that the hook had caught on the 
leader, forming a loop and lassoing the trout 
around the body in the centre and holding him as 
fast as if he had been tied by hand. 


Last Saturday, while hunting, I saw two birds 
fighting in the grass. I started to see what all the 
commotion was about and approached to within 
ten feet of them and saw two meadow larks in 
deadly combat. After watching them for some 
time, I made a noise—hoping to part them. They 
did not seem to notice me, so I walked up to them 
and caught both of them and held them in my 
hands—both still pecking and clawing at each 
other. Finally one caught my little finger in his 
claws and I shook it loose and this seemed to bring 
them to their senses, for they flew away in differ- 
ent directions. I never before saw birds fight so 
fiercely as did those two larks. 

Fishing is now very good here and some remark- 
ably large catches are being made in the Gunnison, 
both in size and numbers. Yesterday; a Denver 
fisherman caught eight rainbow tront—the largest 


being 7} pounds and the next largest 5}. 
Cimarron, Colorado. J. J. MCNAMARA. 
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HUNTING MEMORIES. 


Who is there who cannot recall with 
vivid distinctness the time when the first 
game fell beneath his rifle and for the 
first time he experienced that triumphant 
thrill which always comes to the bosom 
of a sportsman as he looks upon the 
game that is the evidence of a trained eye 
and steady nerve? As for myself, I can 


bring back at will the moment when, with 
nerves atremble, I saw my first deer fall. 
It was a proud moment for me and in my 
memory will go down hand in hand with 
those other red-letter events in a boy's 
life—the first pair of trousers, the red- 
topped boots and the first gun “all my 


own.” The latter was hid in the weeds 
by day and taken out only on state occa- 
sions (when the folks were from home) 
or on my rambles a long way from the 
house. It was an unprincipled, independ- 
ent, don't-give-a-continental machine, 
that first gun, and an evidence of whose 
destructive power—at the rear end—lI 
will carry to the end of my days. It 
would go off at the most inopportune 
moments at times and again would sulk 
and refuse to be discharged by either 
coaxing or threatening or pounding. The 
one barrel was secured to the dilapidated 
stock with baling wire, that bond without 
which this whole Western country would 
fall apart; but I am here as a living wit- 
ness that baling wire will not always keep 





barrel and stock in the same township, 
especially if you use too much powder. 
Referring to my diary of that date I find 
the following: 

“Nore: Baling wire, when used for the purpose of 
securing a gun barrel toastock, is not only unsafe but 
dangerous, as per personal experience this day. A better 
method would be to have the whole arm made in one 
piece, preferably of solid steel. Note further: The side 
of a gun is less dangerous than either end. Small boys 
should not be allowed to carry fire-arms, anyway.’ 


About three weeks later, when I was 
again able to open my eyes, I indulged 
in some further reflections regarding the 
proper method of handling fire-arms, but 
I have quoted enough to show that it was 
several years before I again had any de- 
sire to look along a gun barrel. But the 
time came that I had a shot-gun of my 
own and its discharge awoke the echoes 
of the white-oak swamps until the squir- 
rels felt lonesome on days when other 
duties compelled my absence from their 
haunts. 

I will, however, skip along a few years 
to one dismal day that I landed, home- 
sick and disgusted, in the mountains of 
Colorado. The snow lay deep upon the 
ground and more was falling every day 
with monotonous regularity. There was 
no more hunting that winter, as the deer 
and elk had all left for their winter range. 
All we could do was to sit in our cabin 
and listen to impossible hunting stories, 
or lay plans for excursions into the 
mountains when the snow should melt 
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off in the spring. Many a bear and deer 
was killed (in imagination) that winter, 
which is still treading his native wilds 
with appetite unimpaired and a whole 
skin. It is easy to slaughter game with 
reckless prodigality in that manner. 
Spring came at last and with it herds 
of deer; for at that time (1888) the north- 
western portion of Colorado was very 
sparsely. settled and the’ game had not 
been thinned out as it has since. In-fact 
I think that year marks the beginning of 
the diminution of game in that portion 
of the State. To what extent I am per- 
sonally responsible for the deplorable 
result, I am unable to say; but I do know 
that I started several deer for the North 
Pole slightly in the lead of a string of 
bullets from my Marlin repeater. Many 
a good pound of lead did I use up that 
spring with nothing to show for it. It 
seemed impossible for me to kill a deer, 
and I began to despair of ever doing so. 
I had never used a rifle before and I had 
an idea that the thing would scatter; so, 
as soon as I could get it pointed any- 
where in the immediate neighborhood of 
a deer, I would let her go, with the sole 
result of peeling the bark off of any quak- 
ing aspen that was so unfortunate as to 
be in the way. I knew there was some- 
thing wrong; but just what it was I 
couldn’t make out. People told me it 
was because I was a tenderfoot and this 
defect I set out to remedy. What would 
more quickly transform a tenderfoot into 
a mountaineer than a suit of buckskin 
clothes? I paused for an answer, but 
none came. Buckskin clothes it had to be. 
Many a weary hour did I spend in 
tanning the hides and many another in 
whittling out the garments and sewing 
them together. The result was astonish- 
ing even to myself. I found myself the 
possessor of a pair of trousers that were 
a wonder to behold. They were heavily 
fringed at each seam, but for some un- 
accountable reason the seams did not run 
straight. For instance the fringe began 
all right at the hip, but before it reached 
the bottom it had wabbled clear around 
to the inside of the leg. The other side 
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ran the other way around, giving one the 
impression that I was hopelessly twisted. 
The buckskin gave out before I had 
succeeded in incasing my full 36 inches 
of nether limbs and as a result the trous- 
ers only came about half way below the 
knee, but this only served to give me a 
rakish and dangerous air—an effect that 
I was very desirous of attaining. That 
any one should ever again think of calling 
me a tenderfoot was an idea too prepos- 
terous to call for serious consideration. 
To be sure, when the weather was damp 
the legs of the trousers would stretch out 
until I would have to roll them up to 
keep from tripping; but each time they 
dried they would shrink up a little shorter. 

One little circumstance that happened 
a few days after I had completed my out- 
fit encouraged me to hope that they were 
getting in their work on my marksman- 
ship. Going out a short distance from 
the cabin I espied a poor harmless hawk 
sitting in a little open place all uncon- 
scious of the danger that lurked in his 
immediate vicinity. . Here, I thought, 
was the covetted opportunity to make a 
killing. I raised the rifle to my shoulder, 
took as good aim as I knew how, and 
fired. The hawk merely ducked his 
head and looked at me more in sorrow 
than in anger; but about 25 yards be- 
yond an old sage-hen jumped into the 
air, fluttered a little and fell over dead. 
I carried the sage-hen back to the house 
and exhibited it as an evidence of my 
skill with the rifle. The bullet had torn 
off the bill and part of the head and in 
this I frankly admitted I was disap- 
pointed, having aimed, so I informed 
them, particularly for the eye. I could 
not account for the mistake, but, anyway, 
it would not happen again. 

It was a few weeks after this that I 
astonished myself and all who knew me 
by killing a deer. It was a delicions 
summer morning before the sun had 
assumed its scorching power and while 
the dew yet cooled and perfumed the 
air that I started out with my rifle for a 
day in the mountains. Who can describe 
a Colorado morning? Nowhere else in 














the world do they come so near perfec- 
tion. Earth and sky and air seem to work 
in harmony to produce a feeling of vigor 
and of freedom. The secret is that it is 
a land fresh from the hand of the Maker, 
where the vandal, man, has not yet had 
time to destroy its wild natural beauty. 

About half a mile from the cabin was 
a little park which marked the head of 
one of the numerous mountain streams 
that abound in that region. This park 
contained about two acres and was 
hedged in by tall spruces and under- 
growth. This open space was covered 
in the centre with a rank growth of a 
plant locally known as soap weed, grow- 
ing four or five feet 
high with broad 
leaves shooting 
from an upright 
stem. My path led 
through this park 
and I skirted the 
edge, where the 
ground was open, 
and had nearly 
reached the edge 
of the timber on 
the further side 
when my dog, 
Keno (who, al- 
though untrained, 
was a sagacious 
animal), took a 
sudden notion 
that he had reach- 
ed the end of his 
journey and sat 
up with ears 
thrown forward and eyes intently fixed on 
some object near the centre of the park. 
1 had no intention of going further without 
the companionship of my dog, but no 
amount of coaxing wouldavail to move him 
from his position. Finally I had sense 
enough to look in the direction which 
seemed to hold his attention and there [ 
saw a pair of big, flopping ears rising above 
the weeds and coming directly towards me. 
I knew it was a deer and down I dropped 
on my knees and trained my gun on the 
opposite side of the little open space 
about 20 paces distant and waited for the 
deer to show up. It is very trying on the 
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(Courtesy of Sportsman Frank McGee of Canyon City, Colorado. ] 
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nerves to wait for game that is already 
close to one, and soon my rifle was jump- 
ing from one knee to the other and wob- 
bling from side to side in a scandalous 


manner. I tried my best to quiet it, but 
it was fast getting beyond my control, 
when the weeds parted and out stepped 
my deer so close that I could almost 
count its eye winkers. It turned broad- 
side and stopped and to me it looked 
bigger than a mountain. I blazed away 
with my repeater and then shut my eyes 
and worked the lever and fired and fired 
again. The woods rang with the roll of 
musketry, bullet following bullet at a dis- 
tance of about ten feet. At last I reached 
the bottom of 
my magazine 
and opened my 
eyes uponascene 
of awful desola- 
tion. Trees and 
weeds were piled 
about and the 
ground torn up 
as by a cyclone. 
j Hunting among 
the debris I at 
last came upon 
my deer, a poor 
little yearling 
doe, badly done 
up and to all ap- 
pearances dead; 
but I had heard 
sO many yarns 
of deer récover- 
ing from a dose 
of lead and run- 
ning off that to make assurance 
doubly sure I went up and shot her 
through the head and then cut her throat. 
Then I hugged Keno and told him what 
great hunters we were. After smearing 
face, hands and buckskin trousers with 
blood I marched back and presented my- 
self, a gory looking specimen, for con- 
gratulations. This little episode seemed 
to have discovered to me the combinativn 
and thereafter I had little trouble in brin- 
ing down game. 

My first adventure with elk was of a 
more exciting nature. That fall I mal: 
one of a party of three to cross the Rocky 
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Mountains from North Park into the 
Bear River country. It was in Septem- 
ber—the grandest month of all the year 
for sportsmen—that we started out with 
our two burros, Pickles and Lucifer, 
packed with bedding and provisions. A 
whole volume might be written of these 
docile animals, our companions on many 
memorable hunting trips, and still leave 
much unsaid. I will pass over all, how- 
ever, but their most prominent character- 
istics. Pickles would snore unmercifully 
at night, while Lucifer was a sleep walker 
and would invariably make straight for 
our bed when it was not protected by a 
brush fence. Pickles loved dish towels 
to distraction, while Lucifer’s pet weak- 
ness was an overweening fondness for 
socks. 

After several hours of rough climbing 
through a wildly beautiful country we 
camped about 4 o’clock on the summit 
of the range amid surroundings the 
grandest I have ever seen. A _ broad 


chain of parks covers the crest of the 
range in which grow luxuriant grasses 


that reach to the knees. In one of them 
is a sheet of cool, clear water known as 
Summit Lake, on the bank of which we 
pitched our camp. The view from here 
is incomparably grand. To the west is 
chain upon chain of mountains reaching 
to the horizon line in far off Utah, wind- 
ing among which are green valleys with 
flowing streams glistening in the sun- 
light. Looked down upon from this 
commanding eminence, it presents a 
panorama of wonderful beauty and one 
of which the eye never tires. Stretching 
to the north and south rise bold and 
majestic piles of everlasting granite—the 
backbone of the continent. Taken in 
connection with the peaceful and sylvan 
beauty of the placid lake and the flower- 
strewn parks, I doubt if there is another 
place in the world which appeals so 
strongly to lovers of the picturesque in 
nature. 

After camp had been arranged I started 
off towards the west with my rifle; while 
my two companions went in a different 
direction. This arrangement was made 
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from the fact that I, being a “kid,” was 
not expected to do any serious damage 
by myself; while they would be able to 
pack into camp what game they killed. 
From the lake there runs down a gently 
sloping meadow which soon cajfions up, 
getting deeper and deeper until half way 
down the range it is a dark and majestic 
gorge with perpendicular walls against 
whose feet the little stream is lashed into 
whitest foam. I followed down a well- 
worn game trail which here are always 
found running along the banks of cajions. 
The trail was extremely steep and rugged 
and the descent from the path to the 
stream was a mere precipice with pro- 
jecting crags and a few stunted spruce 
which had warped their twisted roots into 
the fissures of the rocks. After follow- 
ing down the path for perhaps half a 
mile I came to where a little park opened 
back from the cafion and, following out 
into this, I sat down on a pile of rocks 
and was soon lost in contemplation of 
the beauty of my surroundings. Each 
moment some new gem of sylvan beauty 
was brought to light. 

Suddenly there came echoing up the 
cafion the cry of anelk, as clear and sharp 
as a bugle note. Never having heard 
such a noise before, I was at first in doubt 
as to its origin, and waited in some trepi- 
dation for a repetition of the occurrence. 
Soon it came, starting low and rising 
gently until it reached its climax ina clear 
resonant note that made the forest ring. 
I at first meditated a graceful retreat 
while the way was clear, but a desire to 
do something out of the ordinary in the 
sporting line came to my aid and I lin- 
gered. Soon there came into view far 
down the cafion wall, stalking grandly up 
towards me,a splendid bull elk with 
wide-spreading antlers. About every 
hundred yards he would stop, throw his 
muzzle forward until his great horns 
rested upon his shoulders, and emit that 
stirring note that I had first heard. I 
was well hidden among the rocks and, 
as the elk was coming in my direction, 
there was no occasion for me to move; 
so I waited with what patienee I could 
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command for him to get within range. 
Reaching the neck of the little park, in 
the edge of which I was hidden, he struck 
out through the middle of it. When 
about 200 yards distant he stopped and 
started to bugle. Alas! he never fin- 
ished; for, with rifle resting over a rock, 
I was waiting for just this opportunity 
and planted a ball squarely between the 
eyes. The elk dropped like a log, stone 
dead. Hewasa splendid animal and my 
only regret was that I was unable to 
carry away the horns. 

In imagination I can see the place as 
it is to-day. In that emerald park, nest- 
ling among the spruces, where the juicy 
grasses grow rank and tall, there is a 
bleached and whitened skull to which 
are attached wide-spreading and sym- 
metrical antlers, now roughened by the 
effects of the elements. From far down 
the cafion comes the angry roar of fall- 
ing water and I wonder if the streams and 
valleys are not sadder for the loss of one 
of their children who has known and 
loved them so well. Perhaps this is not 
the only pile of bleaching bones in that 
locality now; and many other elk have 
fallen before the deadly advance of man. 
Soon they will have joined the buffalo in 
the Happy Hunting Ground and then 
how we shall miss them! How strange 
and lonely it will seem to wander among 
our towering mountains and wildly beau- 
tiful glens (that seem to have been fash- 
ioned by Nature especially as a home for 
our big game) when the deer and elk 
shall have left them for ever? Then, 
and I suppose not till then, will we awaken 
to a realization of the niche in Nature’s 
economy which they, and they alone, can 
fill. _ CHARLES H. LECKENBY. 

Whipple, Arizona. 


A Famous Game Sectjon. 


The Gunnison Country long ago 
gained the name of being the long-sought- 
for hunter's Paradise. True, it is being 
rapidly settled up by those in search of 
the great hidden wealth of these moun- 
tains, yet it is no great task to get an elk, 
deer, antelope or even Old Ephraim in a 
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half day’s travel from the county seat. 
We also have mountain lions, wood 
wolves, coyotes, wolverines, porcupines, 
all varieties of foxes and the badger. On 
most every group of mountains that 
tower above timber line can be found 
bands of big-horns or mountain sheep. 
As for smaller game, suitable for dog and 
gun, there are few places that furnish 
finer sport than the young sage-chicken 
and the blue-grouse shooting to be had 
along the foot-hills of this section. All 
the hunting grounds, save in a very few 
places, can be reached by wagon. I am 
also proud to say we are not troubled 
with game destroyers, as obtains in other 
portions of our fair State; but our game 
has been remarkably well preserved con- 
sidering the great influx of population 
during these days of gold excitements. 
Yes; they are now mining gold andbuild- 
ing a town where I was shooting chick- 
ens a year ago. J. M. McDoucat. 
Gunnison, Colorado. 


Srallisis 

Writes H. D. Chamberlin of Savanna, 
Illinois: “ Black-bass fishing is unusually 
good now (August 3)—many large 
strings of fine fish being captured. The 
river [ Mississippi] banks are fairly lined 
with camps on both sides for many 
miles.” 
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Characteristic. 

In the brief biography of Rev. W. H. Knowlton 
(printed last June) his home was alluded to as 
being ‘‘ presided over by three charming daugh- 
ters’’—no reference being made to his amiable 
life-partner. We had intended an editorial ‘‘ an- 
notation’ hereupon ; but the appended little let- 
ter so well expresses the feelings of the plaintiff 
in this suit, that we make bold to publish it entire : 


My Dear KinG:—I have just returned from one of my 
long missionary jaunts, to find the June number of 
Sports AFIELD awaiting me. The biography in it of 
your humble servant is decidedly flattering, and would 
be eminently satisfactory if it hadn’t made me a widower 
—which I am not and do not care to be by a considerable 
majority. For eighteen years Mollie (the daughter of 
John McConnell, Esq., of Grand Rapids, Michigan) and I 
have travelled down this vale together, neither looking 
for tears nor finding any, secure in the confidence of 
a mutual love which easily surmounts all difficulties and 
cannotend. Please make this correction in the August 
number and then, paying us your visit any time there- 
after, I will guarantee you as hospitable a reception and 
as gracious a hostess as you have met. Sincerely, 

Redwood Fails, Minn. W. H. KNOWLTON. 
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A PRETTY POSE. 


Wandering into the photograph par- 
lors of W. A. Shively in Missoula, Mon- 
tana, last week, ye Sports AFIELD man 
espied among other interesting things 
the photo of two deer from which the 
accompanying cut was taken. As it has 
seldom been our lot to see a picture 
where deer were presented so perfect!y 
natural in their wildness, we requested of 
Mr. Shively the privelege of having it re- 
produced in Sports AFIELD along with 
an account of how he happened to se- 
cure it. He very graciously handed us 
the photo, and then related as follows: 
“In the winter of 1890 I was located in 
Spokane, Washington. One day along 
in the latter part of February a country- 
man whose name I cannot now recall 
came into my place of business and in- 
formed me that if I desired a chance to 
obtain a picture of deer in their native 
wilds that there were a number which 
nearly every day came to feed with his 
cattle, which he had in winter quarters 
about thirteen miles north-west of the 
city. After some little conversation with 
him, in which he declared a_ willing- 
ness to take me out with him that day 
and to bring me back on the next, I, 
being ever alive to such opportunities, 
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soon found myself and camera comfort- 
ably placed in his conveyance, and in a 
couple of hours we reached the ranche. 
This ranche was an uncultivated piece of 
land at the foot of a slope leading back to 
the higher mountains and on which in 
the summer a sufficient quantity of wiid 
hay was grown and cut to furnish a sup- 
ply of feed for the small band of thirty or 
forty head of cattle owned by the rancher, 
who only remained there in a little cabin 
at such times during the winter as the 
grazing lands were covered with snow— 
it being then necessary to provide the 
cattle daily with the required allowance 
of hay. 

“Having arrived at the cabin, Mr. 
Ranchman walked out towards the cattle 
and presently returned with the report 
that there were two deer with the band, 
and proceeded at once to station me with 
the camera at a point where he said | 
would be certain to secure a good pic- 
ture. This point was at the foot of the 
slope, where the fence was built quite 
near to a ledge of rocks. To the right 
of the ledge and along the fence there ran 
a gully or ‘draw’ leading back towards 
the mountains, down and up which the 
deer travelled to and from the ranche 
Now, it happened that on the side of the 
fence opposite the rocks there was quite 
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a thick bunch of brush. In this thicket 
I took my station, with the muzzle of the 
camera poked through the fence, and my- 
self entirely concealed by the brush. 
After making sure that I was in position 
for my part of the proceeding, my friend 
made a circle out and around where the 
cattle and deer were feeding; then 
walked slowly in towards them. In a 
few moments the deer came trotting over 
in my direction, every now and then 
pausing and looking back as if to enquire 
the reason for being disturbed, and when 
‘they reached a point directly in front of 
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pleted print. Developing and printing 
outfits complete can be had at a ridicu- 
lously small cost, and it will be found 
that the photographer's chiefest enjoy- 
ment lies in the dark-room work—in 
watching the action of the developers or 
in examining the negative by the ruby 
light—and, later on, in successfully car- 
rying the print through the toning and 
fixing bath and the various operations 
preceding its final afixment on the card 
mount. The owner of a camera alone, 
can only be assured of pleasurable 
enjoyment while the sun continues’|to 








‘* All at once they stopped and posed for me as nicely as if they had been trained for the purpose.”’ 


the camera and not over thirty feet dis- 
tant, stopped and posed for me as nicely 
as if they had been trained for the pur- 
pose. And that is how I secured that 
picture.” re 


THE new crop of would-be “camer- 
ists” should bear in mind that there is 
more to photography than focussing a 
scene on the ground glass, drawing the 
slideand pressing the bulb. A thorough- 
going amateur should learn from the 
beginning to “build” a photograph “from 
the ground up”—from levelling the tri- 
pod to toning and mounting the com- 


shine; but, with the single exception of 
printing, the detail work of the photo- 
grapher can be carried on irrespective of 


time or weather, and will be found 
replete with pleasurable interest in its 
every step. 
ae a 
If I could clothe each jewelled thought 
That comes to me from Nature’s bowers, 
In classic language such as taught 
Away from Western woods and flowers : 


If I could sing the sweet refrains 
That in my soul in silence cluster, 
From many a heart I’d strike the chains 
And give the Star of Hope new lustre. 
—Capt. Jack Crawford. 





The title of CHAMPION TARGET SHOT was won by Fred 
Gilbert at E. C. Tournament at Guttenberg, N. J., May 5, 6, 7 
and 8, 96, using DU PONT SMOKELESS. oss, 
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“Tues Gate “DU PONT SMOKELESS” tine cries 


——— 


For Shot Gun, Rifle and Revolver. 


For detailed information, address 


E. S. RICE, CAGENT, 





TALKS ABOUT HUNTING RIFLES. 


FOURTH PAPER. 

In this, the last of my desultory “talks” 
on a subject of common interest, I have 
no desire to again go over ground already 


thoroughly covered; but am, neverthe- 
less, tempted to introduce a little outside 
evidence favoring my own views on the 
“ 30-calibre-all-around - game- destroyer” 
question. 

“It is reported in English sporting 
and technical journals,” writes R. H. 
Blain in a late issue of Shooting and Fish- 
ig, “that the military authorities are not 
satisfied with the action of the modern 
small-calibre military projectile, as it was 
demonstrated in the Chitral campaign. 
The line of argument of the advocates of 
the extreme small calibre was to the 
effect that a wounded man was better 
than a dead one; more humane to hurt a 
man and leave him to suffer in a field hos- 
pital than to kill him, etc.; but while this 
may be all right for a civilized man, and 
may be advantageous from a military 
point of view, where trained soldiers are 
concerned, it seems to be considerable of 
a failure when semi-savages constitute 
the enemy. The above mentioned mili- 
tary authorities are now making experi- 
ments with a view to weakening the jacket 


or decreasing the strength of the pro- 
jectile, so as to obtain more shock to the 
body upon the impact of the bullets. 

° : . ; . If, as 
tion we have seen above, the penetra- 
has gone beyond the point where it 
ceases to be any benefit in ordinary use, 
and the striking power has been brought 
too low for efficiency, there remains only 
the low trajectory and this has been se- 
cured at a very great expense of accu- 
racy.” 

I regret that lack of space forbids giv- 
ing the article in its entirety, but the ex- 
tracts given must suffice. If the cham- 
pions of the new, all-powerful 30 calibre 
require evidence drawn solely from Am- 
erican sources, I respectfully refer them 
to the report of Captain Chas. H. 
Clark of the U. S. Ordnance Depart- 
ment on progress in the manufacture of 
the new service ammunition. Years of 
valuable time and thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars in hard money (gold 
standard) have been expended in experi- 
mental work; but still the last report tells 
of nothing save strenuous efforts to get 
around difficulties cropping up on every 
hand. It is the old story with but few 
variations. Barrels eroded by the nitro- 
glycerine compounds and scored by the 
cupro-nickel patched bullets. Rifles re- 
tired for inaccuracy after a few thousand 
shots. Troubles from bursted ‘primers, 
cracked shells, actions clogged by the 
escape of gas and unburnt residue of the 
powder charge. But it is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject farther. The pro- 
gressive public wanted something new in 
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the way of hunting arms and ammunition, 
and its want has been supplied. The 25 
-35 and the 30 calibre arms will find 
purchasers although the smokeless cart- 
ridges for which they are made are prac- 
tically worthless on all scores save that 
of iow trajectory. A bullet that will not 
“stop” a half-savage warrior is of little 
value in hunting large and dangerous 
game, and if it cannot be relied upon to 
fly straight to the mark it is more worth- 
less still. Without a reasonable amount 
of accuracy, of what value is extreme 
range, unlimited penetration and a prac- 
tically flat trajectory? May St. Patrick 
deliver me from an egg-nogg minus the 
whiskey or from a pipe an’ tobacky wid- 
out a match! 

In the July issue of this journal, Dan 
De Foe indirectly begs information in re- 
gard to a rifle for all around work. Of 
course, he is perfectly aware that the 
quest he assumes is a hopeless one; but 
I believe that I can direct him as far on 
the road as he will ever get. There isa 
cartridge on the market which equals the 
38-55 in penetration and excels it in 
muzzle velocity, has practically the same 
200 yard trajectory as the 45-—70-405, 
cannot be surpassed for accuracy, and 
contains only 17 grains of powder and 
86 grains of lead. There you are, Daniel, 
my boy! Now what do you think of the 
combination? With this cartridge you 
can shoot where you look and perforate 
the biggest deer in the hills as readily as 
with the old 45-70 Government. Or 
you can fill your camp kettle to repletion 
with sage rabbits, prairie dogs, lizzards 
and other small fry without endanger- 
ing your peaceable neighbors in the next 
county or exciting the country with idle 
rumors of a new Ute outbreak. Mark 
me,now. Ido not claim that the 25-20 
Marlin will make less noise than a 22 
short, shoot further than the 45—100—550 
Sharp’s Special, or smash up a 1200- 
pound elk worse than will a 50—100—450 
Express. But, within the limits of reason, 
the cartridge in question will meet the 
most exacting requirements and come 
nearer giving universal satisfaction on all 
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sorts of game and under all sorts of con- 
ditions than any other charge listed by 
American or European manufacturers. 
From the tenor of numerous letters re- 
ceived since the first paper of this series 
appeared in print, I find that the readers 
of Sports AFIELD evidently expect from 
me a full “profession of faith” as regards 
choice of a hunting arm, and I might as 
well go on the record first as last. If 
hunting was the business of my life and 
my financial welfare solely dependant 
upon the anfount of game killed and mar- 
keted, I would ransack the four corners 
of the earth to secure a three-barrelled 
Baker, 10 gauge shot and 45-70 rifle bar- 
rels—and, failing in this, 1 would invest 
in an 8-gauge shot-gun. Brother rifle- 
men, if this declaration savors of heresy 
you can make the most of it. A shot- 


gun is the only genuine all around arm 
in existence, for it will handle pellets of 
all sizes, from dust shot up to musket 
balls, and as a “meat finder” will dis- 
count a rifle two to one. 

The time may come when riflemen will 


be offered a better big game cartridge 
than the 45-70 Government, but it is 
still deservedly the favorite with men 
who handle the rifle oftener than the pen 
and who shoot more than they theorize. 
I can cast but a single vote in its favor, 
but in this convention the majority rules 
and my ballot will not be thrown away. 
It is true that its penetration can be 
gauged by inches rather than feet, but its 
accuracy and stopping power have never 
been questioned. It will kill game at all 
practicable distances and will shoot closer 
than the average man can hold. But it 
is too heavy in calibre and charge for 
game smaller than deer, and I would not 
advise its selection by riflemen who shoot 
solely for sport and can afford to own but 
a single arm. Let the sportsman go 
where he may, he will find more rabbits 
than deer; more quail than turkeys; 
more small game than large. And it be- 
hooves him to prepare for taking advan- 
tage of all chances that offer. : 

The equipment of every big-game 
hunter should include a 22-calibre re- 
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peater and the best arm of this descrip- 
tion is the Model of 1890 Winchester, 
chambered for the 22-7—45 cartridge. I 
do not consider the trombone action of 
the Winchester in every way equal to the 
lever action of the 22 Marlin; but the 
arm I have first mentioned is the 
only one adapted to handling the cart- 
ridge in question, and it handles it in a 
way calculated to surprise the most san- 
guine of small-calibre cranks. The 
square-pointed 45-grain bullet will be 
found serviceable at all ranges up to 100 
yards and fairly accurate at twice that 
distance; while its smashing force can be 
best understood by those who, like the 
writer, have tested it on tough old turkey 
gobblers, swamp ‘coons and other game 
of equal weight. 

For use in localities where the shoot- 
ing is pretty equally divided between 
deer, black bear and smaller game, I 
would give my preference to the 32-40 
cartridge, used with solid or mushroom 
bullets as occasion demands. Another 
excellent charge for such ranges is that 
contained in the 38-40—a cartridge 
which has received more than its just 
share of abuse but which is steadily 
growing in favor with practical riflemen 
in many localities, and particularly in the 
swamp regions of the South. 

But to the average rifleman of the 
present day, excepting those who reside 
in the wildest portions of our country, I 
would say: Give the 25-20 a thorough 
practical test hefore settling down to the 
use of a heavier and more powerful arm, 
and the chances are that you will not re- 
gret following my advice. Fit your rifle 
with Lyman sights, hang on to black 
powder and soft lead bullets, shoot, as 
riflemen should, with deliberation and 
care, and, depend upon it, you will hit 
more game than you miss and kill a 
great deal more than you would with the 
hard-kicking 40 and 45 calibres. If 
accuracy, range, ‘penetration and low 
trajectory can in any way compensate for 
the absence of “ express shock,” a skilled 
and deliberate marksman should be rea- 
sonably sure of every standing deer he 
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pulls trigger on at distances up to 150 
yards;. but if the reverse of the above rule 
holds good, then I can only say that I 
have been reasoning throughout on false 
lines and that the lessons of twenty-five 
years’ experience in the woods have been 
worse than wasted because of my own 
mental perversity or the extreme density 
of my “think box.” 


Fort Worth, Texas. S. D. BARNEs. 


THE ALL-AROUND RIFLE. 


Mr. Barnes is a courteous adversary; 
hence, with the Editor’s permission, he 
may be willing to permit me to occupy 
the floor once more in reply to his third 
paper upon the ever-interesting subject 
of the hunting rifle, even though slightly 
unparliamentary. 

While I am net prepared to say that 
the 30 calibre is all the gun one is look- 
ing for (neither would I depend entirely 
upon that calibre if going into the moun- 
tains for big game), it is not that I am 
convinced of its inaccuracy or lack of kill- 
ing power, or that the calibre with 
smokeless powder does not mark a dis- 
tinct advance, but simply and solely be- 
cause I do not believe any man ought to 
cut loose from civilization with a weapon 
as yet something of an experiment as his 
sole dependence for food and defence. 

Were I preparing for a trip, such as 
has haunted my dreams for twenty years 
without culmination—a trip that would 
carry me into the mountains where dan- 
gerous game would be met, as well as 
game that would not hunt the hunter, 
my dependence would be placed upon a 
Springfield 45 that would be accurately 
sighted before leaving home, probably re- 
stocked and given a decent trigger pull. 
With this, should ammunition run short, 
any Government post would furnish sup- 
plies and I should have a weapon almost 
impossible to get out of order; a weapon 
that when pointed right would kill at any 
reasonable range any game likely to be 
met; not overly heavy to pack around; 
easy to re-load; and altogether my ideal 
for an all-around rifle. 
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My idea of hunting big game is to kill 
enough to eat and I am getting old 
enough now to begin to think that empty- 
ing a repeater at running game is too 
much Fourth of July celebrating to add 
zest to real sport. To me the cautious 
manceuvering to get within range where 
an ordinary shot could place his bullet 
to advantage; the backing of my skill, 
such as it might be, against the cunning 
of my game; then the successful shot, 
would be the quintessence of sport. 

If it were game that needed to be 
stopped lest it injure me, I think I should 
point my one barrel or rather my one 
cartridge pretty straight. Is it not a ques- 
tion if the repeater serves as an educator 
after all? 1 also question whether the 
majority of men who hunt with a rifle 
could not use the above-named rifle al- 
most as rapidly as they could the re- 
peater if accuracy be taken into consid- 
eration? 

This may seem rather radical and per- 
haps a straining of theory; it may not be 
correct; but I cannot help feeling that 
the graceful writer Boone (who several 
years ago used to interest us with his 
charming descriptions of big-game shoot- 
ing, using a Hotchkiss repeater) was 
pretty nearly correct in his theory about 
repeating rifles in general, and since then 
my own opinion has_ been further 
strengthened by experience, such as it is. 

However, let this remain as it must 
always—a matter of personal preference. 
I am also of the opinion that there zs xo 
all-around rifle, except in theory. Does 
this not stand to reason? Therefore, if 
one goes after big game he must take a 
rifle suitable for the game he would kill 
and, if small game abounds, in company 
with the heavy-calibre rifle there should 
be one of smaller calibre, and along with 
this a target pistol, say, of 22 calibre, 
ten-inch barrel, that could be packed 
about with ammunition galore and not 
be in very material evidence. There 
would also be a shot-gun; in fact, my 
preparations for a hunting trip of this sort 
would consist principally of weapons and 
ammunition. 
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In view of some of the points | men- 
tioned that seemed of value about the 30 
calibre, and with due respect to Mr. 
Barnes, I think the 30 calibre should be 
tested thoroughly by just such men as 
he is, who would give an unprejudiced 
opinion of its practical value and I fancy 
that we are both arguing from purely 
theoretical grounds. Mr. Barnes is prob- 
ably well acquainted with the experi- 
ments upon human bodies recently made 
in this country and abroad with the 30 
calibre. These show the terrible effect 
up to 400 yards—results that cause me 
to change my suggestion as to “internal 
hemorrhage” and say that up to 400 
yards the impact of this ball seems to 
crush and disorganize tissue in regions 
where there is not much animal fluid and 
in the abdomen, chest or head the result 
is simply horrifying. It is related thata 
dog being hit in the chest was durst open. 
Now, if this be true, how could one get a 
more powerful cartridge or one with 
more stopping power? Of course my 
argument of ‘clean hole and internal 
hemorrhage” falls flat in light of these 
more recent investigations, and we have a 
stronger argument in favor of the 30 
calibre being one of the most powerful 
game killers ever produced. 

I am free to confess that I do not be- 
lieve the nitro powder used in rifle cart- 
ridges is as yet perfect; hence it would 
not be wise to depend entirely upon it as 
a propellant; but I still think if I were 
going after big game, a 30 calibre would 
be in my outfit, and I hope Mr. Barnes 
will furnish us with his experience if he 
tries one. Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 

Elticott City, Ma. 


Sport With the Blue Flyers. 


The season has opened quite favorably 


for dove shooting. Fears were enter- 
tained during the Spring months that the 
birds would be scarce, because of several 
cold storms which came about the time 
the first broods were being hatched; but 
the alarm has not been justified. Even 
within the city limits there are patches of 
sun-flowers in which many of the birds 
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may be seen. They are naturally here 
especially bold, being secure from harm 
excepting from the small boy's ‘“‘beany.” 
Seven of us drove out a dazen miles to a 
favorable spot a few days ago, camped 
near running water, put the gingér ale’on 
ice and the lunch under the shade and 
scattered. The July sun was very hot 
and it was still a little early for the doves 
to come in for their afternoon tea. By 
the time they began to come in freely, it 
clouded up, and a few drops of rain fell. 
We gathered about the lunch and re- 
freshed ourselves and, as the clouds 
broke away, went forth again. The birds 
were now fairly numerous and we soon 
had seventy of them in our pockets. No 
large bags were made, but we had all we 
could eat, a pleasant little outing anda 
great night’s rest after reaching home, 
for we were all thoroughly tired. If there 
is any better hypnotic than such an after- 
noon’s exercise, we have not found it. 
J. N. Hatt, M. D. 
Denver, Colorado. 


- ~~ 


In renewing his subscription for the 
current year, A. W. Peck, a well-known 
Kansas City sportsman, writes: “I take 
a great deal of pleasure and derive much 
instruction from reading Sports AFIELD, 
and look eagerly forward to its monthly 


arrival. I am especially interested in 
your big-game hunting and rifle depart- 
ments, and have long been a great ad- 
mirer of your entertaining correspondent 
S. D. Barnes since I first read his series 
of articles on “Swampland Shooting in 
Arkansaw,” many years ago. Being 
somewhat familiar with the locality dwelt 
upon by Mr. Barnes in his articles, they 
possessed an especial interest for me, and 
I was able to perceive his thorough famil- 
iarity with his subject. I have hoped he 
would again favor us with a series of 
articles on the same or a similar subject. 
From my point of view he has decidedly 
the best of the argument with Doctor 
Fort and the other high-velocity, small- 
calibre theorists. Success and long life 
to you, Sports AFIELD!—the xe plus 
ultra of high-grade sporting journalism.” 
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Omaha Gun Club Doings. 


Uuder the above title, a crew of fine 
shots and ail-around good fellows have 
been gathered together in the “Gate 
City.”” Frank Parmelee’s well-stocked 
gun-store on Farnam street is their 
stamping ground. Across the river, on 
the Council Bluffs side, lie the roomy, 
well-equipped shooting grounds, where 
such well-known shots as Parmelee, 
Loomis, Blake, Dickey and others love 
to powder Blue Rocks and pile up big 
scores in the live-bird shoots. 

At a recent pigeon shoot a queer miss 
of six straight was scored. The birds 
had been slow and easy to reach, causing 
the men at the traps to become a little 
careless. A new crate of birds was 
opened and they proved lively; so lively, 
in fact, that six good men and true took 
turns in letting go both barrels without 
even cutting a feather. The first man 
was guyed, the second laughed at, the 
third pitied. After that the sad work 
went on—each, as he missed, going 
around the corner where he could, un- 
seen, severely kick himself. Thus it was 
that six good shots missed six good birds. 

Visiting sportsmen will always find a 
kind reception at the above-mentioned 
gun- store. 

A crack team will leave Omaha in a 
few days for Chicago, where, it is hoped, 
they will reap a pile of laurels and bring 
back a large, juicy slice of success. 

Omaha, Neb. N. N. SPEAR. 
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by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseasei 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous 
lin ng of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing 
and when it is entirely closed deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, heariug will be de- 
stroyed forever. Nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

The above title may seem a strange one, but as 
it chronicles the wanderings of a rambling cyclist, 
it is not so far from correct. Stop and think a 
moment and you will see why. The main travel- 
led roads follow the lines of telegraph poles ; these 
are the best roads for wheeling. Where there are 
no roads the cyclist is forced to count ties with as 
much reality as any broken barn-stormer. 

Late one afternoon in the latter half of June 
the writer left the office of Sports AFIELD and 
began a journey of five thousand miles or more in 
the interests of this publication. Roughly mapped 
out the course lay from Chicago to San Francisco, 
via the Yellowstone National Park, and return 
through the Southern points of greatest interest. 
Several weeks had been spent making up an out- 
fit and arranging affairs generally. After careful 
inspection it was decided that the journey should 
be made on a Sterling wheel, fitted with Palmer 
tires and Christy saddle. To the frame was hung 
a waterproof carrier; while on the handle bars 
was slung a light camping outfit. The entire out- 
fit weighed not more than forty-five pounds. Per- 
haps a mention of the different articles would not 
be amiss. Packed in the case were breakable 
parts of the wheel, such as bearings, spokes, nip- 
ples, etc.; a full tire repair outfit, change of cloth- 
ing, needle, thread and buttons and cloth to patch 
the cycle suit. Strapped to the bars was a small 
alcohoi stove, frying-pav, fork, spoon, ete., all 
wrapped tightly in a sleeping bag; not the bag 
used in the Arctic regions but one of home manu- 
facture. This bag is in two parts ; one for warmth, 
the other as a protection against rain and dew. A 
double flannel blanket about twelve by six was 


obtained and folded end to end—making a double 
thickness six feet by six. This was again folded, 
but now side to side and thus four thicknesses six 
by three were obtained. The whole was now 
sewed together along the folded end and up the 
loose side to within about ten inches of the other 
end. This made a bag open at one end and con- 
taining three compartments, intoany one of which 
@ person could crawl feet foremost presumably, 
but head first if a strong desire to crawl under 
the bed clothes seized him. Three or less thick- 
nesses of blanket were thus placed at his disposal 
for a covering ; the fourth comes between himself 
and some soft spot on ¢erra firma. The other half 
of this bag was a rubber blanket, intended to be 
pinned to the upper surface of the slamber robe 
and protect the sleeper from the damp. 

So much for the equipment. 

The course from the city lay along Washington 
Boulevard to Austin Avenue on the west side ; 
thence south to Twenty-second street, and west 
again to Aurora, via Riverside, Hinsdale and 
Naperville—the last named being quite a village. 
The writer, however, did not turn south but ran 
directly west to Maywood where he passed a de- 
lightful evening with a family of old friends. 
Early the following morning the afore-mentioned 
course was followed. 

It was pretty early in the trip to begin to see 
snakes ; but one little fellow ran across the road 
in front of me and both wheels passed squarely 
over his wriggling body. This did not seem to 
‘*faze’’ him a bit, only hurrying him up a little 
on his journey. The day was clear and the roads 
good. A light west wind played through the tree- 
tops and scattered the scent of the wild clover 
over acres of untilled land. English sparrows, 
the pests of the great city just left behind, began 
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to give place to the thrush, lark and blackbird. 
Artificial city life had ceased. Natural country 
life had begun. 

Just beyond Hinsdale I was overtaken by a 
young man on a tour to Galesburg, so I had good 
company all the way in to Aurora. 

The friends of SPoRTS AFIELD were very genial 
and to Perey G. Lincoln of the gun club as well 
as to Mr. Crego, a leading bicycle dealer, I am 
indebted for a pleasant and profitable day spent 
in the busy little city on the Fox River. The 
Fox, by the way, is one of the best black bass 
streams in Northern Illinois, and many a lively 
fish has been caught just below the Frazer Buggy 
and Cycle Factory. 

Being built on the river, Aurora is naturally a 
city of ups and downs in a cycling sense. The 
east and west streets are difficult to ride on this 
account ; but those extending from north to south 
are quite level. 

Early the next morning a large proportion of 
the population arose to welcome the Forepaugh— 
Sells Brothers’ circus. _The huge wagons rumbled 
over the streets from the Northwestern depot to 
the fair grounds in the north of the city. That 
afternoon the writer strolled out to the grounds to 
look on as most of the other folks were doing. 
The huge tents were rapidly arising. Wagons 
were being rolled into place and men and animals 
fed—all save the meat-eating beasts ; these latter 
fasting on the Sabbath. It wasa pleasure to find 
in Press Manager Starr of the show an old friend 
of Sports AFIELD. To use a Spanish phrase, 
‘* This house is yours, sefior,” he practically said 
tome; and I set out to study natural history on 
the spot. The elephants were of more interest 
than anything else, especially one huge fellow 
from Africa. He was loaded with shackles. Chains 
bound his fore-feet to his brass-capped tusks; 
other chains prevented his fore-feet from getting 
too far ahead of his hind ones. He was a bad 
elephant, in the habit of running away whenever 
chance offered. Mr. Beatty, the trainer, told the 
story of a very narrow escape he had, while the 
show was at. Kansas City. 

It seems the huge beast mentioned above had 
been unshackled by the keeper in order to perform 
before a visiting squad of newspaper men. Sud- 
denly, without warning he struck Mr. Beatty 
squarely across the shoulders, knoeking him down. 
The now infuriated creature was about to kneel 
on the body of the préstrate man but was foiled 
by the quick wit of the keeper. He grasped the 
knobbed tusk and drew himself up towards the 
elephant’s head. Finding himself foiled again, 
the maddened brute tossed the helpless trainer up 
and away from him, and well it was that the 
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keeper was tossed away: for upturned tusks and 
curling trunk were ready to catch him when he 
fell. In a moment the keeper was on his feet, 
but before he could seek safety the beast had 
bowled him over again. Again and again the 
brate tried to crush the man but failed. Mr. 
Beatty was growing weak and it seemed impossible 
tosave him. The men stood in terrified groups 
behind the wagons, realizing that an advance 
upon the enraged mammoth meant almost certain 
death. Just in the nick of time, a stake driver 
seized a goad and struck the elephant over the 
head. To pay ‘or his temerity he was caught by 
the powerful trunk and hurled twenty feet. Dur- 
ing this short interval of time the keeper escaped. 
Finally a large Asiatic elephant was loosed and 
driven up to her fellow. His whole demeanor 
now changed and he surlily allowed himself to be 
chained. Before the keeper could retreat from 
this task he was again knocked down but crawled 
away beyond the reach of danger. 

Mr. Beatty told me that no true account of this 
episode has yet been published ; so I have tried 
to tell it as it was told to me. 

Leaving Aurora, the SPORTS AFIELD man took 
the road for Elgin. It is a fine course following 
along the wooded banks of the lovely, island- 
studded Fox River as far as the village of St. 
Charles. There, crossing to the east, it winds 
through a pretty farming country, dotted with 
groves and fine stretches of woodsland. Itisa 
spin well, worth taking and deservedly popular 
with the cyclists of Chicago and the neighboring 
cities. Ona pleasant Sunday hundreds of wheels 
and numbers of carriages make the run between 
the two cities. Darkness overtook me ere Elgin’ 
was reached. The night promised to be a fine 
one—just the kind for camping. A farmer's wile 
furnished a good supper and suggestions as to 
camping grounds. The spot chosen was in a field 
of shocked barley (shocked before the writer slept 
there) and it gave promise of being an easy come- 
down from a mattress and blankets to barley 
Woeful ignorance ! 
Before morning all the barley blades in that shock 
were prodding me viciously. It took two days to 
rid clothes and blankets of them. But—let us 
not anticipate. A glorious moon rose early ; so 
early indeed that it was almost too light to sleep. 
The wind rose also—setting awave a field of uncut 
grain near by, causing the bearded heads to rasp 
and whisper, moan and sigh ; or under some more 
urgent touch to almost roar. Heaven’s jewels, 
the stars, seemed shy of the brilliant moon—only 
the largest and brightest being visible. Later, a 
thin film of fleecy clouds was blown up from the 
west. The wind grew colder and strorger. The 


sheaves and a sleeping bag. 
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night lost its brilliancy and gained in its place a 
sombre, mysterious aspect. 

When one sleeps with Nature, no herald but 
Nature’s own children are needed to awaken one 
early. The piercing rays of the 4 o’clock sun 
trouble the restless eyes; the mounting song of 
the lark strikes loud and clear on the ear as do 
also the piercing breakfast call of the blackbird 
and low-toned lowing of anxious kine. I was 
awakened so and was richly rewarded. 
morning sun rose 


The early 


round and angry. 
Up through a 
patch of red he 
came— truly fore- 
telling the hot day 
which followed. 
Bluebirds and 
robins were in- 
dustriously seek- 
ing out delicate, 
juicy morsels for 
their young. 
Everything smiled 
good-morning to 
me as I wrapped 
up my biankets 
and wheeled slow- 
ly away. 

From five to sev- 
en was a_ good 
while to harbor a 
gnawing appetite ; 
but that wait was 
necessary if the 
good farm break- 
fast (indicated by 





the prosperous- 
looking house and 
barn) was to be 
indulged in. The 
time passed quick- 
ly, for there is a 
deal of push and 
bustle about 
morning chores on 
a large dairy farm. 
That is one fea- 
ture of North-Western Illinois—the great num- 
ber of large red barns, like as peas in a pod, which 
dot that beautifulcountry. A good hearty break- 
fast followed the two hours of waiting and then 
the trip to Elgin was resumed. 

That busy little town, built on the banks of the 
Fox, is about as hilly as Aurora. It is cut into a 
labyrinth of streets as crooked and confusing as a 
maze. Possibly"the asylum here is for the benefit 





NORMAN N. SPEAR. 
The amiable and able Sports Afield man, now making a grand 
tour of the West for this magazine. 
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of city map makers. ‘To the wheelman who loves 
hill climbing Elgin is a veritable paradise, but I 
know one cyclist who does not desire to spend 
another half day there, riding an eighty gear; 
not if the Court knows herself. Elgin is the home 
of two wide-awake gun clubs—the East and West 
Siders—between whom many lively contests at 
blue-rock and live bird shooting take place. 
Thanks to Mr. Adams, secretary of the East Side 
Club, and to Mr. Nish, one of its crack shots, the 
SPORTS AFIELD 
‘*persuader’’? had 
a very enjoyable 

time in Elgin. 
After a success- 
ful two-days’ can- 
vas of Elgin, I 
once more hied me 
west ward— pedal- 
ling towards Bel- 
videre. Without 
the gentle west 
breeze the writer 
had in his face the 
forty miles of 
dusty, sandy, hilly 
road, lying in the 
full blaze of the 
afternoon sun, 
would have proved 
hot riding. As it 
was, things were 
rather warm. 
From Elgin west 
the size and num- 
ber of the dairies 
diminishes, finaliy 
disappearing al- 
most ertirely. All 
along the way the 
merry 
the binders rang 
out, as the sharp- 
toothed knife bit 
through stalk and 
blade. Brown 
thrushes flitted in 
and out among 
the hedge- rows; white- breasted king birds sat 
the wire fences or chased the 
heavy-flying crow from the region of his nest. 
The gopher, wise as he is pestiferous, found time 
to sit by the roadside, trilling back and forth to 
his comrades; till the silent wheel rolled by, 
startling him back to his hole, to re-appear a 


clatter of 


swinging on 
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moment later and send after the departing tourist 
a defiant, shrill-toned ery. 

These little creatures are beautiful and graceful, 
but very destructive to newly-planted seed. On 
the approach of a stranger they raise up erect; 
their noses thrown into the air; their bright, 
piercing eyes seeing everything that moves and 
their little fore-paws dropping cunningly over 
their white bellies. As they send forth their high 
trill their striped sides quiver and vibrate rapidly. 
A near approach sends them scurrying to cover, 
only to creep back a moment later, for their bamp 
of curiosity is most remarkably developed. Par- 
don this digression. But, you see, the wheel isa 
vantage ground from which to study Nature. 
Silently it approaches the haunts of her children. 
Birds are startled from beneath your very feet; 
while rabbits and squirrels suddenly spring into 
view and as suddenly vanish. 

The idea of distance varies with every furmer 
one meets on the way. When asked the distance 
to a given place one will tell you a mile and a 
half; half a mile further in the given direction 
you meet a second who tells you a stretch of two 
miles is yet before you. A recent case is in the 
writer’s mind. He was told a given distance was 
nine miles; as he approached the goal it length- 
ened to twelve miles; the cyclometer finally reg- 
istered fourteen miles. A curious measure of dis- 
tance is some times met with—‘‘the look.’’ Do 
not be surprised if you are told a town is two or 
three looks away, but just multiply the number 
of looks by three-quarters of a mile, as that is 
about the distance meant. About twelve miles 
from Belvidere lies a small town called Marengo. 
Situated at the base of a long, broken hill, it seems 
almost to have rolled from top to bottom—lying 
broken and scattered as it reached the foot. I 
wheeled down this hill at a terrific gait—fally 
eighteen miles an hour—passing a farmer and his 
wife in a slow-moving country rig. 

When riding, if you feel a wingéd something 
pop into your sweater’s neck, go easy, brothers, go 
easy! or it may be the worse for you. A honey- 
bee not long since lit in mine and while being 
persuaded to ‘‘ move on’’ succeeded in punching 
the region under my jaw fall of holes—hot, burn- 
ing holes, too. The last punch was a sad one for 
him. Before he could ‘* break loose’’ I ‘‘swatted ”’ 
him and he left his business end sticking, like a 
blackberry thorn in my flesh. It was not pleasant. 
No one likes to be treated to ‘‘ hot stuff’’ even by 
so small a thing as a bee. 

Four hours of pedalling brought me to Belvi- 
dere. By the advice of a resident, I took a good 
swim in the Kishwaukee River; after which we 
made a tour of the town, meeting many people 
of the SPuRTS AFIELD persuasion. 
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That night the writer ‘‘did up”’ his wash and 
hung it around the room to dry. That is one of 
the joys of touring and it should be indulged in 
every other night at least. Each night and morn- 
ing if a sponge bath can be had it should also be 
taken, as it rests one nearly as much as eight hours 
in bed. A word about food is not out of place. 
If the tourist wishes to ride in comfort he had 
better fight shy of very much heavy food, such as 
meat and potatoes, and eat a great deal of. bread 
and milk and apple pie. The heavy foods make 
one thirsty and ‘‘loggy,’’ whereas the latter are 
refreshing and easily taken care of. Do not drink 
a great deal of water, as no two drinks will be of 
the same quality and constant change is hard on 
one. Carry a lemon or two to suck when on the 
road and drink milk and lemonade when you can. 

July 1 was a gala day for the citizens of Belvi- 
dere. An electric street-gar line had just been 
completed ; and on the above-mentioned date the 
formal opening took place. Everybody was given 
a free ride and the cars were hept busy all day 
long ‘‘toting’’ family parties and children in all 
directions. The only residents of Belvidere who 
objected to this long-needed innovation were the 
horses—many of them pawing the ambient air in 
their trepidation as the cars hurtled by. 

The traveller visiting Belvidere will be well 
repaid by a visit to the National Sewing Machine 
and Bicycle Company’s factory—the place where 
the famous Belvidere bicycle is brought up by 
hand and trained in the way it should go. Es- 
pecially will they find in my friend David Eldredge 
a gentleman of the first water. Mr. Eldredge is 
a member of the Boone County Gun Club, which 
has its headquarters in Belvidere. This body of 
sportsmen has done as much towards enforcing 
game laws and securing protective legislation as 
any organization of its kind in the State. Asa 
result the chances for game are brighter in Boone 
County this year than they have been for many 
long years. 

Wher one leaves Belvidere for Rockford the 
best road lies along the line of telephone poles. 
The road is hilly and in some places bad, but it 
leads through a grand section of farming country. 

For long stretches the road, in season, is lined 
on either side with daisies; in others sweet-smell- 
ing, wide-branching wild clover grows so high as 
to almost hide the fences. On this road look out 
for a big yellow dog and a small black one. They 
should be labelled dangerous, or better, taken out 
and shot. The last mile and a half affords fine 
coasting—one being able to travel as fast as 
twenty-five miles per hour without pedalling. 
Rockford lies on the banks of the Rock River. 


Continued on page 130. 
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It is a well built city of about 33,000 souls. The 
broad, silent Rock comes down out of the north, 
from the very heart of Nature, and divides the 
city in half. Good steel and iron bridges span the 
stream, uniting the east and west sides of the city. 

The street-car service of Rockford is unusually 
excellent ; but I have a great big kick coming, for 
the reason that several streets bear the same names 
and some of the less important ones are not named 
at all. When a green man is turned loose ina 
place like that, with a lot of subscription bills to 
collect, the value of street names on lamp posts is 
enhanced about 500 per cent. 

On my first evening in Rockford, in front of the 
Nelson House, I met a very agreeable young cyclist 
who has been riding the country for two or three 
years. Genial and honest, he finds little trouble 
in following life’s pathway awheel. He is the 
agent of a pen manufacturer and it is with regret 
that I find that his card has been lost. The next 
day was a perfect one and the writer was out 
early, making new friends for the publication and 
greeting old ones. I found Sports AFIELD un- 
usually well known in Rockford, this town—to- 
gether with Beloit, Freeport and Janesville—being 
one of Editor King’s pet towns and very thoroughly 
canvassed by him in times past. In addition to 
bieycle racing. Rockford is a great place for trap- 
shooting; while the broad Rock (in addition to 
its fishing attractions) furnishes the ‘‘ ground- 
work’’ for many aquatic tournaments of more 
than local importance. 

Alter a two-days’ stay in Rockford, I picked up 
the telephone line on my way to Oregon, by way 
of Byron—or, in plain English, followed tne river 
road. The way winds along, curving in and out 
with the river—sometimes on the edge of the ab- 
rupt sloping bank ; some timés separated from it 
by a field or bit of tangled ‘wild wood. 
views are to be found on every hand. The river 
winds down among the hills—beautifully irregu- 
lar, verdantly wooded hills, assuming ofttimes the 
character of bluffs or miniature palisades. Slowly, 
without a riffle, the stream flows along, mirroring 
the trees, the hills, the rocks—making a double 
of everything. ‘The setting sun casts slanting rays 
of gold through the tangle of vines and tree-clad 
bluffs on the right. In patches of light various 
insects fly in swarms—striking the face of the 
rider with the force of a slight sand blast. Eyes 
and mouth must be kept as nearly closed as 
natural conditions will permit, or these little pests 
will make use of them as hiding places. 

Islands dot the river here and there—causing 
the lazy stream to quicken its pace and laugh and 
ripple feebly. Not far from Byron (a little hamlet 
tucked in ’twixt railroad and river) lies a pile of 


Grand 
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rough, furrowed boulders close down by the 
water’s edge—a relic of pre-historic glacial action. 
Some times abrupt bluffs, hacked and scarred, 
rise up from the road. Formed from a compost of 
shaling earth and soft rock, they make good road 
material and are constantly being cut into for that 
purpose. 

As darkness veils the furthest hill, the silence 
here becomes intense. No sound is heard, save now 
and then the cry of a sleepy bird or the splash of 
a fish that has leaped clear of the water, showing 
grey back and sides and a white belly that gleams 
brighter than the water that he splashes upward 
in his fall. A ride from Byron to Oregon by night 
is laborious and exciting. Hills and sand, narrow 
roads and rough ones, make it indeed a difficult 
trip after dark. Oregon was reached at last, how- 
ever, and all troubles mortal man is heir to are 
forgotten in sleep—the sound, dreamless sleep of 
a dead tired cyclist. 

Clinton, Iowa. NoRMAN N. SPEAR. 
To be Continued. 
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A Strange Request. 


We are in receipt of the appended letter from 
G. W. Harvey, a physician living at Kanab, Utah. 
Evidently as regards venison, the doctor is very 
much ‘‘in it.’’ Our readers may address him di- 
rect or through these columns. 

I write you to learn if you can give meany information 
as to where I could find a market for several tons of 
smoked, sugar-cured venison? The Indians here kill and 
waste large quantities of deer every fall; and I have 4 
mind, if I can find a market, to cure a ton or more of it, 
and any information that Sports AFTELD’s readers can 
give me on this point will be appreciated. 

Kanab, Utah. G. W. Harvey, M. D. 


eee 
In Old Virginny. 

I am much interested in the deer-hounding con- 
troversy now running in SporTS AFIELD. In the 
mountains of old Virginia, some fifteen years ago, 
there was excellent sport to be had with the white- 
tailed deer. Any day a fellow with his gun on 
his shoulder and a steady, careful step to aid him, 
might get a deer iv a morning’s walk. Now you 
might wal® the length of an entire county and not 
see a sign of Cervus. Why? Well, gangs of 
fellows from other counties would come in and 
with their dogs drive everything before them— 
bucks, does and fawns. Frequently they would 
continue running the deer till well into the night. 
There was no law; or, rather, if one existed on 
the statute books it had become a dead letter. 

Evanston, Illinois. H. Haupt, Jun. 
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THE GREAT DU PONT TOURNAMENT. 


The Du Pont Smokeless Powder 
Championship shoot, opening to-day 
(August 3) at Burnside Park, Illinois, 
just as the last pages of this issue are 
being made ready on the Sports AFIELD 
presses, gives splendid assurance of prov- 
ing much the largest attended and most 
interesting event of the year. As is 


well-known, Fred Gilbert is the present 
holder of the valuable Du Pont Cup 
which represents the live-bird champion- 


ship of this hemisphere at least. 

This cup has quite a bit of interesting 
history attached to it, although in exist- 
ence but a very short time. It was 
instituted by the powder makers on the 
Brandywine last October. In this initial 
contest over fifty high-class wing shots 
competed. The finish of the race was 
superb. Gradually it narrowed down to 
two men—Charles Macalister of Balti- 
more and Fred Gilbert of Iowa. 
Through over-confidence Macalister 
dropped a bird, while Gilbert killed 
straight, carrying off the trophy and the 
neat sum of $1,000. The impression 
prevailed at the time that Gilbert's win- 
ning was a scratch. Subsequent events 
have proven this idea to be erroneous. 
For years he has been a duck shooter 
and pronounced by experts to be one of 
the best that ever stepped into a boat or 
floundered about a marsh. Twice he 
has defended the much covetted prize 
and once he has re-captured it. He lost 
to George Deiter, the clever wing shot 
who runs a passenger train on the North- 
western Railroad. On July 8th he again 


did battle with Deiter at Milwaukee and 
defeated him—making the magnificent 
score of 98 kills out of 100 shot at, two 
falling dead out of bounds. Eighty-one 
of these birds were killed with the first 
barrel. 

The DuPont Co. has framed the rules 
governing this championship trophy 
wisely and well. It is only very lately 
that the shooting fraturnity has awak- 
ened to this fact and now the rush for 
its possession is remarkable. It has dune 
more to stimulate trap shooting than all 
the rest of the wing shooting Cups in 
existence put together. 

The Du Pont Company reserves ine 
right once a year to recall the trophy 
from its holder by the payment of $100 
—thus placing it in open competition. 
That the amateur may be given an 
opportunity to win laurels and a pocket- 
ful of cash, the race is made a handicap 
affair. The race will be at twenty-five 
birds, with an entrance-fee of $25.00 for 
each contestant. Enquiry at the office 
of the DuPont Company in this city 
elicits the belief that the entry list for the 
forthcoming race will be unprecedented. 
Almost every shooter of note in the 
country will be a participant, and a series 
of rare shooting events may confidently 
be relied on. 


- 


The September issue of Sports AFIELD 
will contain a variety of interesting arti- 
cles, entitling it to be called the Banner 
Sportsman’s Paper of the Year. 
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SPORTS AFIELD 


A TIMELY LETTER. 


Now that the shooting season is about 
to open, Isend you this little note to protest 
against the promiscuous shooting done by 
many well-meaning men, whereby many 
birds and game animals are destroyed 
without in any way conferring any benefit 
upon mankind. It makes me indignant 
to be asked, as I have been frequently, 
how I could go out and shoot animals in 
cold blood, with an intimation that I did 
so when they could not be utilized to the 
fullest extent. Although as ardent in the 
chase as any one, I feel that we have no 
more right to kill a deer when there is 
already meat enough in camp, or when it 
cannot be made proper use of, than we 
should have to torture a domestic animal 
to please some morbid fancy of ours. I 
never have hunted knowingly, and never 
will, with the game-hogs who shoot af 
does, fawns andeverything else that comes 
within range, regardless of law or the 
rights of the lower animals. 

A friend has recently told me of an 
Eastern man who hunted with him one fall 


and who made it a rule to shoot at every- 


thing in sight. No other member of the 
party would go into the woods with him 
after learning of his propensity, and even 
the paid guide found an excuse whenever 
he was asked to accompany him. He 
finally hadto stay in camp or go out alone. 
My friend, on the other hand, represented 
the real sportsman. With the guide he 
crept up to within one hundred feet of 
some thirty elk, but, finding not a single 
bull accompanied the herd, let them go 
without firing a shot. All of us should 
follow the same rule, unless it be at those 
times when the need of food compels us 
to do otherwise. Ifthe great majority of 
sportsmen (who certainly are on the right 
side in this mater) would only make their 
influence felt, the hog who acts as the one 
just mentioned did would be brought to 
see the error of his way; for the hardest 
man is more or less amenable to the 
influence of his companions. It passes 
human comprehension why some individ- 
uals will organize societies to prevent an 
honorable, scientific physician from using 


an anesthetized rabbit for the study of a 
method of preventing the death of an 
infinite number of human beings from the 
most loathsome diseases, while many boys 
are left to grow up without having the 
enormity of the offence of slaying birds 
and animals needlessly called to their 
attention. As to our right to shoot game 
birds and animals no one who eats meat 
or fish can place the shooting of such 
creatures upon any different plane than 
the slaughtering of cattle in an abbatoir 
or the catching of fish witha line. It is 
only against the destruction of animal life 
without adequate need that we protest. 
I hope every sportsman who reads these 
lines will bear in mind the ideas advanced 
and speak plainly when opportunity offers 
—and especially to the young—that we 
may not be rightfully reproached with 
needless cruelty. 


Denver, Colo. J. N. Harr, M. D. 


> 





THE first day of the present month 
witnessed the legal opening of the deer 
season in Arkansaw, but in the adjoining 
States of Missouri and Louisiana protec- 
tion continues two months longer. Asa 
natural result of this lack of uniformity 
in protective legislation, Arkansaw game 
suffers severely in August and Septem- 
ber from the onslaughter of non-resident 
gunners who can visit the matchless ran- 
ges of the Bear State at will and un- 
hampered by legal restrictions other than 
those applying to the citizens themselves. 
This is not as it should be. In the pres- 
ent era of almost universal selfishness, we 
can find much to commend in the gener- 
osity of sportsmen who disdain to fence 
in their game preserves from their less 
fortunate neighbors; but it is poor policy 
to be too lavish with “the good the gods 
provide,” and this is a rule that applies 
to sportsmen as well as others. Lovers 
of the rifle and gun, from the Mexican 
Gulf to the Canadian Line, are interested 
in the continuance of the Arkansawyan 
game supply, and the majority of them 
would doubtless join in advising that the 
deer season be shortened to conform 
with the open seasons in adjacent States. 
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Make Camp Cooking Easy. 


Mr. G. O. Shields (“‘ Coquina”’), editor and 
manager of Recreation says: “I have baked 
biscuits, roasted meat, baked potatoes and 
made coffee on it, all at once, and where the 
snow was a foot deep. All the food was 
cooked in a manner which would satisfy the 
most exacting epicure.” 

The size of the entire outfit when packed 
is only 11x14x7 inches and weighs 15 pounds, 
Price $7.50. 

With mess kit of 30 pieces (complete for 
six persons), $10.00. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicayo. 
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“ Anything that tends to increase the ease of riders goes 
to accomplish the general perfection of the wheel, and that ts 
what the wheelmen seek.”"—Tue COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
May 27, 1896. 
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venient in all positions and secure the rider's ease 
and comfort regardless of the angle of the bar. 


IF AFTER TWO DAYS' TRIAL you are not 
satisfied with the bar return it to us and we will 
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To Sportsmen. I am thoroughly 


* acquainted with the 


Best Game Ranges of Colorado and Utah—a region 


embracing much of the Finest Scenery in the World. 
Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Mountain Lion, Grouse 
and the Finest of Trout Fishing. Trained hunting horses and camp 
outfits furnished. Trained dogs for big game. Parties wishing a 
Vacation in the mountains for Pleasure, Fishing or Rifle Sport, ure 
cordially invited to write me. Excellent references furnished. 


W. F. HILL, Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 
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THE BEAGLE. 


In the minds of most hunters the dog 
and gun are inseparably associated. It 
would be possible, of course, to quote 
instances in which this rule fails to apply 
—as in the case of the deer stalker, who 
matches his unaided cunning against the 
sharp sight, scent and hearing of his wary 
game; or of the fox hunter, who relies 
solely upon the speed and endurance of 
his pack. But even these exceptions are 
not of universal application; for the still- 
hunter commonly depends upon his stag- 
hound to pull down the wounded game, 
while, in many parts of the country, the 
dog in a fox chase plays but a secondary 
part to the rifle or heavily-loaded shot- 
gun. In nine cases out of ten the gunner 
who goes afield without a dog catches 
but a fleeting glimpse of the higher pos- 
sibilities of sport. No matter what des- 
cription of game he may wish to pursue, 
the sportsman invariably finds his chances 
doubled through the co-operation of a 
trained canine assistant. Every wing- 
shot in America concedes this to be a 
fact; for without their setters and pointers 
their days afield would in many cases be 
worse than wasted. Rob the world of 
the spaniel and the varied breeds of sport- 
ing dogs that have sprung from that 
parent stock, and thousands of guns 
would rust idly in their cases. On the 
other hand, let the beagle be introduced 
throughout the country as generally as 
the pointer and setter, and field sports 
will receive a new impetus—even in those 
localities where game has practically be- 
come exterminated. 

It is really hard to understand why, 


though highly valued in many of the 
Eastern States, the beagle is so little 
known to the sportsmen of the. South 
and West. Much has been accomplished 
of late towards a general and better un- 
derstanding of the sterling merit of this 
diminutive hound, and it is safe to predict 
for the breed a wide-spread popularity 
in the near future. But it behooves 
every friend of the beagle to speak a 
word in his praise whenever occasion 
permits and every publication devoted 
wholly or partially to kennel interests 
should do what it can with that end in 
view. 

If the comparison is allowable, one 
might say that the beagle resembles the 
ubiquitous drummer in his ability to work 
up business wherever chance may place 
him, and it is this selfsame capacity for 
“rustling” that renders him so invaluable. 
Drop a thoroughbred beagle in the mid- 
dle of a cornfield, in the most tangled of 
briar thickets or on the barest rock ridge 
in far-off Wyoming, and the chanees are 
ten to one that he will have game afoot 
within fifteen minutes at the outside. 
Speed alone excepted, the beagle is un- 
doubtedly the peer of any hound in ex- 
istence. As keen-scented as a fox-hound, 
as gritty and as tireless, no sort of game 
is beneath his notice—none too large to 
be followed and worried. He may not 
be able to catch a jack-rabbit in a straight- 
away race, or to pull down and killa grey 
wolf; but, if properly trained, he will 
stick to the trail of either as long as it 
will run, and, besides, will cheerfully 
furnish all the music for the occasion. 

Send us a complete list of ALL your 
friends for our Sample Copy department 
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THAT CROPPING CONTROVERSY, 


Having carefully read Mr. Wade's answers to 
my remarks anent cropping, I cannot see that he 
puts forward any arguments in favor of the prac- 
tice that should recommend it to the public. His 
statement that I am ‘‘off my feed” is not con- 
vincing ; in fact, I hardly see the application. If 
he means that I am mistaken, why does he not 
produce arguments to prove it? The statement 
that fighting dogs formerly had their ears cut off 
close to their heads, strengthens my statement 
that cropping as practiced at present is an evolu- 
tion from the days of dog fighting and rat pitting. 
Fashion changes, and from being done as a matter 
of utility it has changed in this case to a matter 
of beauty (?). 

All reforms and all reformers have their detract- 
ors, and many notable instances could be cited 
going to prove that all we have that is good in 
the civilization of to-day came up through many 
trials and tribulations, fought on all sides by the 
advocates of traditions handed down from former 
generations. The triumph of right over wrong is 
sure, but sometimes it is very slow. The animal 
in man is not yet dominated by the spiritual. 

Mr. Wade says, in one of his articles, that he 
does not like a cropped dog and would not have 
one of his own cropped, and then proceeds to argue 
on the opposite side of the question which strikes 
me as inconsistent. A thing is either right or 
wrong, humane or not humane, as we happen to 
view it; and it is our duty to advocate that which 
we consider is to the best interests of humanity. 
We should live up to our principles or at least 
talk up to them. 

Mr. Wade cites the hunter and the wounded 
game—a stock argument that has been used for 
years by the advocates of trap shooting. 

It is true that birds are killed and wounded by 
sportsmen and that they derive pleasure from it ; 
bnt no true sportsman will kill game unless it is 
to be used as food. He who does otherwise is 
lacking in the most essential element of sports- 
manship. None, surely, try to shoot off a part of 
the animal or bird in order to make 1t more beauti- 
ful. 

Mr. Wade’s flings at humane societies are in 
very poor taste, to say the least. Those societies 
are of recent growth and are no doubt faulty in 
some respects ; but the principle isright and should 
receive the encouragement and help of every per- 
son who lays claim to being civilized. 

In all movements of this kind some one must 
take the initiative and at the same time the jeers 
and insults of the rabble they are trying to benefit. 

Array yourself, my dear Mr. Wade, on the side 
of humanity and let your pen say what your 
heart feels. It is just as easy and is likely to do 
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A Wonderful Medicine 
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Cor Bilious and Nervous disorders,such as Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddi- 
ness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizzi- 
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BEECHAMWIS PILLS, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females tocomplete health, 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregu- 
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Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; strengthening the 
muscular system, restoring the long-lost com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appe- 
tite, and arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debili- 
tated is that Beecham/’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine 
in the World. 
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2c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U.S. 
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much more good. Don’t condemn the tree because 
ofa faulty limb. Cut the limb off. Don’t tear 
down, unless you have the plans of a better struc- 
ture to submit. It is the builder who makes the 
greatest success and whose name lives. 
Newton, North Carolina.. J. B. STODDARD. 
ee i 
“IN THE TENTED FIELD.” 


Now is the time of year when every body that is any 
body is thinking about buying a tent or a hammock for 
the girls or new sails and running gear for the yacht. As 
all outdoor.life folks in the West know the house so well, 
it is hardly necessary to say that George B. Carpenter & 
Co. of 208 South Water St., Chicago, are headquarters for 
these and associated lines. Send in your address for their 
handsomely illustrated catalogue. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


Ciicag0 Photo Stock Co. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 








We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 
vite you to write us and assure you of 


OUR BEST ATTENTION. 








The Sportsmen’s Review 
is the 


GIANT 


crac Sportsmen’s Papers 


Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 


»fTee.. 


with orders for one 
dozen Trout Flies or 
more we mail FREE 
Instructions. How to 
learn to cast a Fly quickly. Together with our new 
80-page illustrated Tackle Catalogue. 


Special Grade Trout Flies, 42, Patterns. 


Per dozen 25 cents. 
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Superior Grade Trout Flies, 6 Patterns. 


Per dozen 50 cents. 


Ex. Fine Grade Trout Flies, & Patterns. 


Per dozen 75 cents. 

















Sent by mail, post paid. 


Pacific Field 
5 a 80 page Tackle Catalogue mailed for 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 50 CENTS 
TO THE INTERESTS OF A YEAR 


. -CYCLISTS.. 
Gives all the news of the Great West. Largest circulation 
on the Pacific Slope. She 
H 


Send for it. Too busy to send Dubii and price too low. 


, lisher, 
~ oae id Soy = 83 Randolph Street, - CHICAGO. 








four cents in stamps. 








Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 
IN THE STATES OF 


NEW JERSEY. PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 


Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


¥or Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SPORTS 


A VOICE FROM KANSAS. 


A. W. Teachout and Ed Jackson of Atchison 
have lately completed a contrivance which affords 
considerable sport. They have ingeniously con- 
nected two Columbia bicycles and equipped them 
with flanges, so as to use them ona railroad track. 
The machine has been tested on the Burlington 
track here with fair success. They intend to make 
further experiments with the machine until it 
works like a charm 

* iy * 

Tom Bronough of Baileyville, Nemeha County, 
is arranging for an outing on the Big Blue River, 
which is one of the best fishing waters in the Sun- 
flower State. Your correspondent has been in- 
vited to accompany the party. If the outing 
proves as pleasant and successful as anticipated 
Sports AFIELD will be furnished with an account 
of it. 

* hs * 


The Neosho River has been luring anglers from 
all parts of the State this season and some big 
catches have been made. 

* ? * 

At the second annual cyclists’ road race in Leav- 
enworth recently Price Wickersham of Leaven- 
worth won the 1st place prize, Will A. Emslie of 
Atchinson 2d place prize and G. Ralph Combs 
of Leavenworth 3rd place prize. J. A. Conover of 
Kansas City won the Ist time prize, J. M. Kelley 
of Leavenworth 2d time prize and P. G. Wilhite of 
Kansas City 3d time prize. 

* Me * 

A short distance south of Atchinson, on Owl 
Creek, is a tract of timber land which was once 
swept by a forest fire, and which is now a lifeless, 
leafless patch of dry poles. Since being burnt 
over the tract has become a great resort for wood- 
peckers and an afternoon which I recently spent 
there afforded me a fine opportunity in the way of 
natural history causes and affects. 

Atchison, Kansas. GEORGE J. REMSBURG. 








“The Milwaukee.” 


A Quadruple. Multiplying Reel and the Best 
Casting Reel on Earth. 
With automatic device 
for the perfect winding 
of the line. Send for 
y circular. 
WHEELER - McGREGOR 
REEL CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


AFIELD. 


Finest Made 
Spiral Gears 
Bleven Sizes 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


WM. H. TALBOT 
NEVADA, MO. 





The World Renowned 


Humber » 
Cycles 


Enjoy their GREAT CELEBRITY because of 
Humber Quality 


Within the walls of every cycle factory 
in the world, HUMBERS are admittedly 
the best product in cycle construction 
which inventive genius, precise methods, 
skilled mechanism, and unlimited facilities 
have produced. 


Humber & Co., America, Ltd., 


ELLIOTT BURRIS, Managing Director, 
WESTBORO, MASS. 


HUMBER DEPOTS: 
318 Broadway, New York. 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd &t., New York. 
545 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 
348 and 350 Boylston St., Boston. 
10th and Walnut Sts , Philadelphia. 
111 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
1402 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
19 Rue du Quatre Septembre, 


THE SUN. 
THE FIRST OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the American Idea, 
The American Spirit. These first, last, and all 
the time forever. 

DAILY, by Mail - - - 

DAILY and SUNDAY, by Mail 





Paris 





$6 a Year 
- $8 a Year 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


Is the Greatest Newspaper in the World. 
PRICE 5 Cents a Copy, By Mail $2 a Year. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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© Just hear 
Tip Dweet | doedeclare 
“New Departured; Thats the kind| P94. 
And deys rmging everywhere. 





Send for Catalogue 
TheNew DEPARTURE BELL @: 


Bristot:CONnN: 





Send or a free sample copy of 


*GAMELAND,*® 


the monthly echo from the woods, the 
waters, the mountains and the fields. 
It is practizal and authentic, Yearly 
subscription, to any address, ONE 
DOLLAR. Three tral numbers, twenty-five cents. 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING COFIPANY, 
277 Broadway, = = New York, N. ¥ 


4#@-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 
Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 


BT. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


CROUTE.9 





Bi c 


we 


Graham & Morton Transportation Co. 


operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the newly rebuilt propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
Between Chicago, St.Joseph & Benton Harbor,Mich. 


$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS Wabas £0ck citceeer 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
every morning at 9:30; arrive resorts at ,1:30. ave re- 
sorts at 4:30 p. m.; arrive Chicago on return at 8:30 p m. 
daily. Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily 
and at 2 rs m., Saturdays only. By this route the tourist 
reaches direct the heart of the Michigan Fruit Belt and 
also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 
to Chicago. CHICAGO OFFICE: 

48 River St., Foot Wabash Ave. 


J. H. GRAHAM, Pres., Benton Harbor, Mich. 





“Scenic Cine of the World.”’ 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. 3 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line’ 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains 
Palace and 





uipped with the Pullman 
‘ourist Sleeping Cars. 





hed elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
Tess: 


E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 
Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FOR G00D 


Shooting 


in BEST 


ee GAME 
Fishing «<< COUNTRY. 





in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
* . @ eo 


the line of the 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME ts very abundant and has 

been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Cam: 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal caer J an 
———— Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive ar 
illustrated) of best locations and other inform: 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gereral Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 























In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 





SPORTS 
HERE AND THERE. 
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Our good friend George Mosher of the Syracuse Arms 
Company has done the one thing necessary to complete 
the line of Hollenbeck hammerless guns by making a 
new grade known as No. 2, it being same as their well- 
known No. 0, but with Damascus instead of fine twist 
barrels. These guns are steadily winning a firm foot- 
hold in the regard of well-posted sportsmen. The sim- 
plicity of the action, the few component parts and even 
excellence of construction cannot help but attract favor- 
able notice, to say nothing of another great advantage— 
namely: owing to the few parts, a long heavy frame is 
not required; so that the gun can be furnished either in 
medium, light or almost in feather weights (down to 6% 
pounds), the light frame allowing a heavier breech barrel, 
so requisite for use with nitro powders, Certainly no gun 
gets or merits more unsolicited published testimonials 
than the popular Hollenbeck. The fact that Messrs. 
Hermann Boker & Co., of 103 Duane St., New York, are 
sole agents for these guns has inspired confidence in them, 
as such a house would not push the product of any factory 
unless the guns themselves had intrinsic good qualities 
of a high order. We bespeak continued success for these 


excellent weapons. 


* 
* * 


Elsewhere in this issue appears the advertisement of a 
decided novelty in the reel line—‘ The Milwaukee,” from 
the shop-studio of the Wheeler-McGregor Reel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. One of its good points lies in its perfect 
spooling of the line, enabling the fisherman to be always 
on the alert for a successful cast, and avoiding the in- 
tolerable “ bunching-up”’ nuisance (about which none of 
us need to be told). In a recent fishing letter John D. 
McLeod, a well-known Wisconsin angler, refers to it as 
a temper-saving invention and one that “ will propagate 
a serenity of mind quite the opposite of those lurid senti- 
ments which have hitherto, at critical moments, con- 
gested the enthusiastic Waltonian.” 


* 
* * 


The numerous friends—old and new—of the Marlin re- 
peater will be pleased to learn that the 1895 Model of this 
favorite arm can now be furnished in the Take-Down as 
well as in the regular style, with inter-changeable bar- 
rels, if desired, and with plain or selected walnut pistol- 
grip stocks, in case the individual purchaser fancies a 
more tastefully finished arm than that of the standard 
type. The '95 Model is adapted to the larger sporting 
cartridges—the 38-56, 40-65, 40--82, 45-70 (in its various 
modifications) and 45-90—and will be particularly well 
suited to the needs of big-game hunters generally. For 
many years the Marlin Fire Arms Co.’s stamp has been 
universally accepted as a guarantee of excellence. The 
Ballard rifles made by this company have held for.more 
than a quarter-century the highest place in the estima- 
tion of American riflemen, and their present output of 
repeating rifles is unsurpassed for purposes of sport or 
warfare. The only repeater made with solid-top receivers, 
side ejection and Ballard barrels, they combine within 
themselves the quadruple essentials of <n ideal arm— 
namely: safety, accuracy, durability and ease of manipu- 
lation. They are symmetrical in outline, light and well 
balanced; and, in their different models and various 
charges—from the 22--3--30 to the 45--70--500—will be found 
to perfectly meet the requirements of riflemen in all 
lands and climes. 

«*% 

That best known and most widely esteemed of tech- 
nical journals, the Scientific American, has justcompleted 
its first half-century of existence, and celebrates its 


AFIELD. 


golden anniversary by the publication of a special, beau- 
tifully illustrated number, reviewing the world’s progress 
in the arts and sciences during the past fifty years, and 
with exhaustive and well-written articles on the develop- 
ment of the railroad, the steamship, the telegraph and 
the telephone, printing, the reaper and the bicycle. The 
different papers are by the best scientific writers of the 
day and the general reader will find them replete with 
interest and instructive in a marked degree. 
x * x 

We believe we do but voice the experience of many of 
our best fishermen when we say that there is music in 
the song of the Talbot Reel. If it be true that “half the 
fun of fishing is in the reel,” how important, then, is it, 
that this delicate bit of mechanism be long and patiently 
wrought with in the making? These thoughts suggested 
themselves to us one day last week while using a Talbot 
reel from the workshop of W. H. Talbot of Nevada, Mis- 
souri, The Talbot is a quadruple multiplier, is practically 
frictionless and is Damasceened as beautifully as a fine 
watch. Nota bit of cast metal in it anywhere. The 
wheels are made in one piece from hard-drawn brass 
rods, The pinions, studs and pivots are made from the 
best quality of Stubb’s English steel and very carefully 
tempered. The teeth of both the wheel and pinion are 
cut spiral—thereby giving greater freedom in casting and 
greater power in reeling than the ordinary straight teeth. 
Our friend down Missouri way seems to have, guessed at 
and vanquished several of the annoyances that we ang- 
lers are heirs to, and those of the guild who may desire 
full particulars about the Talbot or who may have ideas 
of their own as to reel construction, are advised to con- 
fide their woes to him through the medium of our good 
Uncle Samuel's post-office. 

* * * 

* Oil frequently and use but little oil at a time,” writes 
an old cyclist. The best oiler for this purpose is Cush- 
man & Denison’s Perfect Pocket Oiler. It does not leak 
and will save you the annoyance of finding that all the 
oil has escaped from your can when you especially need 
a drop for your wheel. 

cone 

On page 135 of this issue appears an advertisement that 
will especially interest many thousands of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers, Indeed, to any who wants to get the 
most enjoyment out of a camping trip, the things there 
set forth are almost a necessity. We refer to the Buzza- 
cott Cooking Outfit. Buzzacott, the inventor of the out- 
fit, was for many years a cook in the United States Army 
on the frontier—so that its arrangement is as compact as 
itis useful. For further details, catalogue, etc., address 
Mr. Frank Austin, Manager Advertising Department, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Co., Chicago. 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Burliugton Route. 


On August 4, 18, September 1, 15, 29, and October 6, 20, 
the Chicago, Ruriington & Quincy R. R. and most of the 
Eastern railroads will sell Excursion tickets at very low 
rates to the farm lands and principal cities of the West, 
Northwest and Southwest. Take this opportunity to go 
and see the splendid crops that Nebraska, Northern 
Kansas and other western sections have produced this 
year. See that your ticket reads via Burlington Route. 
Send for a pamphlet (no charge) about western farm 
lands to P.S Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & 
Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.”’ 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 








OTHER 
GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 









FIG 154. oa 
SCOTT HAMMERLES GUNS FROM $100.00 UP. 


Bas At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOPpT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our How, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting. 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons © SFoxtsvens.. 


Established in 1826. 107 Washington St... BOSTON, MASS 





1/869 Late Wilson. Evenden & Ca 


a fey 
F.Covies Wilsons Ca 
= Patenters a0) Mawefstwers af ——- 
Gili Tanixe; and/Transporiation Gans; 


2392 & 241 LAKE STREET. 





Chicago __June 6, 1896. _ 


Sports Afield Pub. Co. 
358 Dearborn St. City. 
Gentlemen:-- Our advertisement in "Sports Afield" 
has brought us many inquiries, showing that the magazine has a 
large circulation, especially in the West; and furthermore the 
Style of the ietters received proves that your circulation is among 
the well-informed, who can best appreciate the high literary standing 


of your publication. 


Very truly yours, 
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‘ap To Obtain Best Results ‘CD Ub 
in Shooting 
use the Best Sees 


- 
U. M.C. Brand is the Best. : 
: 
m4 





USE U. M. C. CARTRIDGES. They are the Most Reliable. 

USE U. M. C. PAPER AND BRASS SHELLS. They do not Burst or Spread. 
USE U. M. C. GUN WADS. They are the Standard. 

USE U. M. C. PRIMERS. Strong and SURE Fire. 





Also Percussion Caps, Loaded Shells, Yacht 
Cannon Shells, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
aw.) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. , OP cy 


Oh Be - E -S OE S SES e SSeS SSE 










} 9 New York Office, San Francisco Office, 
y 315 Broadway. 517-519 Market St. 


CS & -& 
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oe a 
— «_ REQUISITES Us 


Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
= we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 


- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South! Water St., . : CHICAGO, ILL. 














“QUITE 
THE THING” 


IT 1S 
Cycle 29 
: ~ ay 
a le + BICYCLE 
STYLISH" 


“EASY RUNNING” 


The good of a cycle is told by the S ra Tw 2am Sa, 


price it brings. Ii Cet TRANBLER eens 
The buyer pays $100 for Colum- 7. 
bia certainty, and less for Ki ier 
bicycles of doubt. \ in! 


Nuit H|| i! 
Columbia Catalogue free at our agencies ili IhV, 
—by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
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BPBAP ABBA LDA DD PPD 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 











The * American * Beauties 
FOR 1896. 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it 
captive. Bicycling should be pure hap- 
— It’s sure to be if you ride a 
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pt and $100. 
For CATALOGUE, address 


SEG & WALPOLE MEG G0. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, PORTLAND, Ore. 


Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 


























